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CHAPTER I. 



" What I Bha]l such traces of my birth appear, anil 
1 not follow them ? It ma; not be !" 



HoKATiA, escorted by Sir Archibald, was cross- 
ing the ball-room in quest of a seat, the qua- 
drille being ended, — Miss De Winton was giving 
a very unceremonious dismissal to a gendeman 
whom she considered an impertinent, in order 
to look after another who had deserted her in a 
manner strange and disagreeable. Is it a plea. 
sant thing for a young lady to find herself left in 
the middle of a hall-room P Henrietta was wisb> 
ing that she had detained her last partner, bore 
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2 THE CUUSTIEKS DADGHTEK. 

as he was, until she had succeeded in finding the 
one she hoped to make the next, when she per- 
ceived her hrother coming towards her. 

Henrietta would fain have Been him with any 
other lady in the room, but anything was bet- 
ter than being wholly unattended i and she ac- 
cepted the arm he offered, and accompanied them 
tu a vacant couch. 

" This is an opportunity I have long desired," 
said Sir Archibald. " Henrietta, this is Lady 
Horatia Fitzhannon, Lady Horatia — let me en- 
treat your favour for my sister." 

Our heroine immediately offered her hand, 
which the other lightly touched, and then let 
fall with an air of cold indifference. Horatia, 
with bU the sanguine fervour of youth, had in- 
dulged in the hope that she might find in Miss 
De Winton a friend and companion ; she had 
been attracted by the beauty of her features, 
and trusted that her manners might correspond 
with So fair an exterior; she was proportionably 
surprised, therefore, at the coldness with which 
Henrietta received her advances, and the invita- 
tion she politely gave her to Grosvenor Square, 
and felt offended at a manner so ill-adapted to 
their respective positions. 

Sir Archibald, provoked at the impertinence 
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THE COURTIKKS DAVGBTEI. 3 

of his siBter, renewed his attentious to Lady 
Horatia with additional earnestness. This 
was an act of courtesy for which our heroine 
was by no means grateful, and she was rejoiced 

when the Duke of ^'s approach to the 

couch where she sat obliged Sir Archibald to 
rise. Henrietta got up at the same time. Ho- 
ratia's royal companion, the Duke of , 

possessed vast quickness and discrimination of 
character, and, though Horatia had some diffi- 
culty, at first, in following his words, so rapidly 
were they uttered, and so loud was the din of 
instruments and commingling voices in the ball- 
room, but when she became more accustomed to 
his manner, she found him not only an afiabte, 
but a very entertaining companion. He was 
perfectly simple' and natural, and much of tlie 
constraint usually apparent in the conversation 
of a private individual with a person of royal 
rank, wore away before his friendly unassuming 
manners ; and our heroine found herself talking 
to him with all the ease and familiarity of an 
established acquaintance. The Duke had always 
been impressed with the idea that he should never 
live to wear the crown of JSngland, and he talked 
of this as of a thing not to be regretted. Our 
B Q 
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4 THE COUSTIEBS DAUGHTER. 

heroine was so charmed with his recollections of 
Fitzhannon, and with the kind manner in which 
he inquired into her tastes and occupations, 
that she was sorry when the arrival of some dis- 
tinguished guests caused him to rise from his 
chair, and give place to Augustus, who came to 
lead her to her grand mother. 

As she approached her seat, she saw the 
venerable lady smiling kindly on Miss De Win- 
ton, and hoping that she would pay them an 
early visit in Grosvenor Square ; and she heard 
Henrietta, in return, assure her that she was 
quite serious in her opinion that she wore the 
most beautiful and becoming dress in the 
saloon. 

Our heroine could scarcely believe that she 
had heard aright ; but if her surprise at Hen- 
rietta's unexpected civility was great, her dis- 
gust was no less at overhearing the remarks 
with which she favoured her companion as soon 
as she left the vicinity. Horatia, all sincerity, 
felt some difficulty in curbing the indignation 
with which she heard her aged relative ridiculed 
and laughed at by an insolent girl, who mistook 
impertinence for wit, and smiles for approba-< 
tion. 
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Fortunately, the old lady did not hear what 
was said, — and the Duke, after paying his com* 
pliments round the circle, sat down to converse 
with the Dowager, whom he had long known — 
and they commenced speaking of the days he had 
spent at the Abbey. " I grieve that your pic- 
turesque old chapel was struck by lightning," 
he observed : " Dungarvon must be sorry — it 
was the favourite haunt of the dear good lady." 

Henrietta drew nearer to the speakers, and 
watched them with earnestness. 

" Saved by Colonel Leland ?" repeated the 
Duke, to the somewhat tedious account given by 
the Dowager of her grandchild's adventure; 
" I saw him just about that time in town — he 
did not tell me." 

The colour flew to Horatia's cheek, and the 
Duke, supposing that the recollection of her 
narrow escape from death was painful to her, 
instantly changed the subject, and soon after 
passed to another group. 

Horatia was beginning to think that even a 
court ball might last too long, when she saw a gen- 
tleman approach and address the Countess with 
hishand on his heart. He appeared somefew years 
older than his venerable friend, was'attired in full 
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Unifonn, and decorated with various orders. His 
dull eye was turned towards Horatia frequently, 
and he seemed to be tracinj; in her counte- 
nance the features of one he had known in other 
days. 

" Ah ! my lord," cried the Dowager, " you 
see we can no longer conceal from ourselves the 
sad truth that we are getting old. It is time 
for ua to think of something graver than balls, 
now that I have a grand-daughter presentable. 
This is Horatia, Dungarvon's only child.*' 

The peer bowed courteously. "A very pretty 
girl indeed," he cried, with a patronizing air, 
applying a glass to his eye, for he had not yet 
made up his mind to submit to the aid of spec- 
tacles in public ; " but not to be compared 
with what I remember her grandmother some 
few years ago." 

The lady smiled most graciously. " You 
are as gallant as ever, my lord : years ago I waa 
reckoned a beauty; but I was not prettier, 
compared with my contemporaries, than Horatia 
is now. That is the difference," she continued, 
laying her hand on the peer's sleeve, " there is 
not half so vaath beauty in these days, as there 
was when you and I were in our prime." 
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" You are perfectly right," responded the 
other ; " I have often felt at a loss to account for 
the terrible falling off there is in the aristocracy. 
We never see anything to equal the majesty 
and grace with which our assemblies were 
filled in the time of the Merrivales and End- 
laws ; there is no state, no dignity maintained 
as then. Our dukes walk about dressed no 
better than their butlers, and the first ladies in 
the land without powder. 1 remember the daye, 
my lady, and so do you, when the nobility used 
to travel in their carriages and six, when it 
would have been considered disgraceful in a 
woman of consequence to be seen at the Opera 
without her sedan, and her six footmen guard- 
ing her; now, every rich tradesman in this 
town lives in better style than his highest 
customer/' 

" Do you remember when first the Prince of 
Wales appeared as the leader of fashion P" ex- 
claimed the Dowager. " What elegant parties 
met in this house ! I cannot help sighing at the 
change. Oh ! it was the ruin of all taste in 
dress, when we were forced to abandon the 
hooped petticoats. I say, my lord, that we did 
look something above the common order in 
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those days. At present, the 6ne lady who 
attends Horatia, is as her mistress in cos- 
tume." 

*• A sod cfaan{i^e, indeed I" echoed the veteran. 
" The wise and experienced find themselves 
pushed aside to make way for a parcel of raw 
boys; and all the venerable customs of our 
forefathers, which have descended to us from 
them, unimpaired and consecrated, as it were, 
by time, ore now beginning to be despised and 
put away, as things too old-fashioned for the 
present race of enlightened innovators." 

" Ah ! our children will live to see sadder 
changes than these," cried the Dowager, shak- 
ing her head ; depend upon my words, this is 
but the beginning of the misfortunes of our 
country. The aristocracy are always the first 
to suffer, and I must say that they will have 
brought many calamities which may befal them, 
upon themselves. If those who are bound to 
keep watch on the high places, and prevent the 
encroachments of the enemy from below, choose 
to leave their posts and descend to their level, 
' they must take the consequences." 

" Very true, very true," exclaimed the old 
peer ; " we have helped to degrade ourselves — 
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money is everything in these degenerate days, 
and the sons and daughters of our once proud 
nobles scruple not to marry into the families of 
tradesmen and merchants. Can we wonder at 
anything, as long as such disgraceful conduct is 
tolerated ? I could point out to yon in this very 
room, people who have dared to raise their pre- 
sumptuous eyes to the daughters of peers— ay, 
my lady, and who have been accepted for their 
husbands; men who never heard whether they 
had a father or not, who began life without a 
shoe, and who now, after a course of scrap- 
ing in the vulgar routine of speculation, 
have the impudence to thrust themselves into 
the society of their superiors. Such men, forty 
years ago, would have thought themselves too 
much honoured by receiving a wave of the hand 
from us." 

" Ah ! if my father could look up from the 
family vault, and see what is going on !" cried 
the Dowager, " it would break his noble heart ! 
I pity those who will live to see the ruin of 
this country. Heaven grant it may not be in 
our time !" 

The peer did not seem quite so resigned to 
the idea of departing from this world as did his 
venerable friend: be appeared, on the contrary, 
B S 
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much more willing to run the risk of witnessing 
whatever was to happen, than to leave it, unsa- 
tisfied as to the ultimate result. 

On all other points they agreed marvellously 
welUandHoratiawasamused for some time longer 
with their regrets and lamentations on the dis- 
mal state of affairs both public and private ; but 
at length she grew tired, and began to wish that 
her father would return, and take her home. 
Augustus was dull and silent ; the glare of the 
innumerable lights fatigued her sight, and the 
figures whirlinj; round the room made her 
giddy. But Dungarvon was not yet returned 
from the card-table. 

** I am tired to death," said Horatia, pre- 
sently ; " if you will go home now, grandmam* 
ma, the Earl will be ready by the time the 
carriage comes back. We need not wait for 
bim." 

" Certainly not," answered the old lady. 
*' Augustus, go into the card-room, and let the 
Earl know that we are going, and that the 
carriage shall return for him.^ 

Edgerley returned with the information that 
the Earl would be ready'by that time, and then 
offering an arm to each lady, he escorted them 
into an adjoining room, and went out to see 
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nhether there was any chance of the carriage 
being found near the door. 

The Dowager was closely followed from the 
ball-room by her ancient friend, who had not 
half finished his catalogue of the perversities of 
the present generation, and who walked behind 
her, protesting all the while that he must pay 
her a long visit on the following day, that he 
might talk with her over old times and old 
friends, without any fear of interruption. To 
this the Countess, who liked nothitig belter than 
a long gossip, very willingly assented ; and long 
before Augustus r^-entered the room to an- 
nounce that the carriage was driving up — they 
were again occupied with the names and deeds 
of those who had preceded them to the grare. 

*' Where is Horatia P" cried the Dowager, 
looking round, and accepting the arm of the 
old peer. 

" I left her with you," answered Edgeriey, 
in a tone of surprise ; " where can she have 
gone? How very strange!" 

" You would not think anything strange 
that the ladies of the present day do," said the 
old gentleman, with a satisfied smile, "if you 
knew the difference between them and their mo- 
thers." 
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But Augustus was in no humour to attend 
to any such distinctiouB, »nd, begging the 
Countess to take a seat, he left the room, in 
search of the heiress, to whom we now re- 
tucn. 

As soon as Edgerley had left her to the 
company of her grandmother and her friend, 
Horatia walked round (he room, and began to 
look at some of the China jars which were 
arranged on every side; while thus beguil- 
ing the time, she approached a door which 
opened into another and smaller apartment 
leading to the ball-room. She looked back; 
the Countess was still engaged in conversa- 
tion, and £dgerley not relumed. Horatia 
knew that she should hear him announce the 
carriage when he did come, and after a mo- 
ment's hesitation she stepped into the room to 
examine the paintings which hung on the walls. 
At the same moment, a tall figure entered from 
the opposite door, and Horatia started forward 
in joyful surprise as she instantly recognised 
the person of the stranger. Without a mo- 
ment's pause, she hastened to meet him, the de- 
light she felt at the fortunate delay which had 
occasioned her presence there, beaming in every 
feature, and offering her hand to him she ex- 
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preBsed, io warm, though faltering words, the 
pleasure she felt at seeing him, 

" And I so little expected it !" she exclaimed ; 
" bow very strange it is that I should have been 
so long in the ball<rooro, and not recognise 
you!" 

It would not have been surprising if Hora- 
tia had not recognised him then, so different was 
his appearance from what it had been when they 
last met. 

The air of ill health and languor which then 
distinguished him was entirely gone; and he 
now stood before Horatia in all the pride of 
strength and the radiance of unexpected hap- 
piness. His hand clasped her^s, and his dark 
eye was turned with a glance of admiration and 
pleasure on her animated countenance, as she 
looked up at him with a frank and joyous 
smile. 

" This is indeed happiness," he exclaimed ; 
" and you are not conscious that I have been 
watching every look and movement of yours, 
ever since you first entered this palace f Is that 
really possible ? Yes," he added, softly prescdng 
the soft hand which still rested in his. 

" Not only possible, but certain/' she re- 
peated ; " why did you not speak to me? It 
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was a mere chance that brought me into this 
room, and if I had not come here, I should 
npt have had the opportunity of thanking you 
again and again, which I now do in all sincerity. 
Nay, now you must hear me," she added play- 
fully. 

They had approached the door which opened 
into the ball-room, and Horatia saw the eyes of 
Henrietta De Winton fixed upon her with an 
expression which almost startled her. Not 
wishing to let any inquisitive spectator suppose 
that she desired to remain alone with a stranger 
in this forsaken room, and yet unwilling to 
part from him until she had heard the reasons 
he had to give for his hasty departure from 
the neighbourhood of the Abbey, Horatia re- 
muned for a moment- silent and confused, and 
her companion partly guessing the cause of her 
emotion, and quite as anxious to detain her as 
she was to stay, drew her arm within his own, 
and entreated her to return with him into the 
ball-rpom, if only for a few minutes. 

Horatia forgot that the Countess was waiting 
for her in the adjoining room, and obeying the 
stranger's movement, she willingly suffered hei^ 
■self to be conducted into the ball-room, where 
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he sooQ found a vacant chair, and stationed 
himself at her side. 

Although Horatia was a very good judge of 
the particular uniform worn by officers of a 
certain rank, she could not help thinking, ae 
she glanced at her preserver's dress, that it was 
more splendid than she had supposed Colonel 
Leiand's likely to be, and that the wearer alto- 
gether conducted himself with a certain air of 
superiority which she could not conceal from 
herself, was of a haughtier nature than for- 
tune warranted; but she was not likely to 
encourage such thoughts of one to whom she 
felt herself attracted by the strong bonds of 
gratitude ; and, abandoning herself to the inno- 
cent enjoyment of the present hour, she became 
unconscious of the looks and the remarks of 
the passers-by. 

Not so her companion. He perceived the 
attention they attracted, and aware of the pro- 
bability that they would very soon be dis- 
turbed by the presence of Miss De Winton, who 
still continued to watch them at every oppor- 
tunity. Waiting, therefore, until the dance was 
ended, and the room filled with groups collect- 
ing and dispersing, he proposed to his com- 
panion that they should leave the crowded 
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room, and enter a small saloon adjoining. 
Horatia hesitated, but the Colonel was already 
standing; with his arm ready for her acceptance, 
and in the next minute they were seated in 
the quiet little boudoir undisturbed. 

Both felt relieved, when they found them* 
selves away from the glare and confusion of the 
ball, and heard the inu»c softened to them by 
the intervening distance. For a few moments 
neither spoke, although the hearts of both were 
full ; and Horatia was beginning to think that 
she ought to return to the company, when her 
companion broke the silence. He spoke of the 
evening when he first had the happiness of see- 
ing her, and of the many times since, when he 
had fancied that they were still together in 
that ruined chapel ; and Horatia listened with a 
beating and grateful heart, and felt that to him 
she owed the life which was now so bright and 
joyfuL 

" And when I think, too, that from that night 
we have not spoken to each other until nows 
what a contrast, between a gottiic chapel half 
destroyed by a thunder-storm, and the brilliant 
saloons of a palace !" cried Horatia. " And 
now tell me why you would not come to r 
the thanks of my friends at the Abbey ^^ 
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"Ah ! dear Lady Horatia,'' answ^^ her 
companion, " believe me, bad I consulted my 
own heart, I should have lingered at the Ahbey 
until you left it ; but there were reasons which 
forbade it." 

" And you will not tell me what meant the 
extraordinary visit you p^d afterwards to the 

terrace, with that that indescribable 

apparition. You have no pity on female curio> 
sity. Do you imagine that I can forget such 
a mysterious adventure, the first I ever met 
with ?" 

The Colonel pressed her hand. " X.et it re- 
main a mystery a little longer," he said ; *' only 
assure yourself that I had very good reasons for 
presuming to enter your gardens that night un- 
invited. Will you trust my word for this, 
until I can explain to you what now appears so 
unaccountable P" 

" I must be satisfied, it seems," answered 
Horatia, smiling, " as I cannot persuade you to 
let me into the secret ; but I do not tell you 
that my curiosity is at all the nearer to extinc- 
tion. You have not yet answered my first 
question. How long did you remain in our 
neighbourhood after that mysterious visit ?" 

Her companion was greatly embarrassed, and 
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Horatiat feeling that she had no right to iotrude 
into a confidence which he was uowilUng to 
grant, hegan to speak of other things. She 
told him that she had, from the very day of 
their first meeting, been indefatigable in her en- 
deavours to find out to whom she was indebted, 
and that, in spite of all inquiries, she was un- 
successful, it being by mere chance that she had 
at last discovered his name. 

" You did me more honour than my poor 
service merited," said he ; " the happy chance 
which made us acquainted has been to you 
productive of nothing but trouble, to me of 
pleasure only. I assure you that your guards 
were very faithful ; I found them stationed all 
round your dwelling whenever I ventured into 
its precincts ; and I was warned not to intrude 
my presence into bauuts where none but the 
happy Sir Archibald De Winton was privileged 
to enter. I am not much daunted either by 
barred gates or spring-guns ; had I been so, the 
aspect of your estate would have alarmed me." 
He laughed. 

Horatia could hardly prevent the expression 
of her anger, at finding that through Mabel's 
folly the visits of Sir Archibald to the Abbey 
gardens were supposed to be meant for her. 
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She cared little for the construction which 
the neighbours might put upon the favour 
which she must be supposed to have evinced 
towards the vain Baronet ; they were wel- 
come to think whatever they pleased — but 
that Colonel Leliuid should be deceived — that 
he should suppose it possible that she could 
encourage such a man, was too provoking! 

Our lieroine was thinking how she could ex- 
plain to her companion the error into which he 
had been led without exposing her young friend's 
imprudence, when he again resumed. " Poor 
De Winton ! how rightly was he punished 
for his own credulity and folly ! I am quite 
aware. Lady Horatia, of the mistake he made, 
in chasing the shadow instead of the reality ; 
but I feel too angry to think that he could 
have mistaken any other for yourself, to feel 
the least compassion for his discomfiture. 
The nature of his affection has been sufficiently 
proved by the event. It was but a few days 
ago that I ascertained the facts — I bad be- 
lieved you the affianced bride of De Wiuton." 

"And you believed that?" answered Ho- 
ratia, still annoyed, " you do not honour 
my penetration very highly: and you really 
believed, too, that you were not suffered to 
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enter the Abbey, in consequence of my or- 
ders. How unfairly I am judged ! If I bad 
not owed you more than I can ever repay, the 
very name of Doctor Bratton would have 
ensured you at any time a dehghted welcome. 
Pray, make him fully understand, when you 
write to him, that I have not been to blame. 
He is a person whose good opinion I value 
highly, I canoot bear the thought of losing it. 
Is he returned to the vicarage P" 

" I do not know where he is," answered her 
companion, " but he is happy anywhere in the 
certainty tbat he possesses your good opinion. 
But who was it. Lady Horatia, that took upon 
himself to deny me the pleasure of wandering 
about the places which your presence had made 
so beautiful in my eyes ?" 

" It most have been Joyce, my father's 
steward," replied Horatia; " I shall certainly 
inform the Earl of his impertinent conduct, and 
I am convinced that he will be reprimanded. 
My father will be quite hurt when he hears 
that you were so rudely treated. I must now 
go ; the Countess has been sitting all this 
time in the withdrawing-room, and she will be 
alarmed at my disappearance. You must allow 
me to present you to her and my dear father, 
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89 the persoD to whose kindness they owe the 
preservation of my life." 

With these words, Horatia rose from the 
couch, and offered him her hand; he seemed 
unwilling to attend her. 

" Lady Dungarvon might easily have discO' 
vered you here," he said, " if she had been 
ready to leave the party. Do not be so anxious 
to deprive me of a pleasure which I have so 
longed for, and which may never again be 
mine. One moment more, I implore you i" 
and his voice was so very earnest, that Horatia 
could not refuse to comply with his entreaty. 

" Why should you dream of anything so im- 
probable?" said our heroine, surprised at the 
tone in which he spoke ; " we shall all be anxious 
to show you every hospitality in our power." 

" I feel certain of your kindness, by the 
great value you set on what one word of thanks 
from your lips more than repaid ; but you are 
aware, Lady Horatia, of the enmity — the dif- 
ferences which still exist between our par 
rents." 

" Oh ! you allude to some foolish quarrel 
which has been settled long ago," answered 
Horatia, quickly. " Have you never heard 
Poctor Bratton say that they were quite recon- 
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ciled to each other ? You are talking of some 
dispute which took place when I was a child — 
are you not ?" 

•' Ye«, but you are laistakei), Lady Hotatia,'' 
said her conipanion, " in thinking that they are 
now good friends. The same causes of offence, 
whatever they may be, still remain unexplained, 
or, at all events, unforgiven." 

" Well, I am certainly not mistaken in think- 
ing that my father is excessively desirous to see 
you, and to express feelings which few can 
speak so well," said Horatia, impressively. 

Colonel Leland^s evident admiration of the 
daughter, did not, apparently, extend to the 
father; at least, he offered no observation on 
her last speech, and seemed perfectly indifferent 
to the honour at ut introduction to the famed 
and flattered statesman, a circumstance which 
Horatia, after her first feelings of surprise were 
over, attributed to the pride of a high-spirited 
man, who could not brook the idea of being 
patronised by a superior. 

But this was a feeling which those who arrive 
at any distinction in the profession they have 
chosen, are too often forced to stifle ; and our 
benune thought that, in this case, she could 
perhaps hint, with less chance of giving oflence 
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than the Earl, at the interest which he might 
freely command. 

She was much dismayed at the flnsh of his 
dark eyes as she stammered out Her meaning ; 
and Leland himself hastily repressed the words 
which were struggling for utterance, and sat 
for a moment silent, evidently reeolving not to 
speak until he could command his roice. 

" Forgive me, Lady Horatia," he said, at 
length, taking her hand ; " but I was a little 
surprised to hear you speaking of your father^ 
interest to me. I do not require the interest of 
any man," he continued, drawing his proud 
figure up to its full height ; " and Lord Dun- 
garvon is the last person to whom I should 
apply, were it otherwise. But this is not the 
theme to which I would listen from you, dear 
Lady Horatia," he added, seeing the astonish- 
ment depicted in her countenance, as he so 
proudly rejected her father*s offered friendship; 
" let me not lose the precious moments I still 
enjoy, in the discussion of the only subject on 
which I can ever differ from you. Will you 
suffer me to tell you how often I have listened 
to your praises, with an an;iious desire to know 
one so loved for her heart and mind ? Will 
you promise never to believe anything you may 
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hear against me, from those who will envy my 
good fortune in calling you my friend P And 
we are friends, are we not P" he added, doubt- 
ingly. 

'* We are," said Horatia ; " and never, I 
trust, shall cease to be so. But listen to me 
once more, before I go ; I cannot let you de- 
part without a few words of explanation, not 
on my own account, but on that of one who 
is everything on earth to me. You cannot 
know my father, or you would not so very 
scornfully refuse his esteem. Tell me your 
reasons for speaking such words as I have just 
heard, and I shall then know whether to think 
you proud, or simply deceived." 

" I am neither," exclaimed Leland ; " but 
you may command me. You have ofteit done 
so before this. Have you forgotten, Lady 
Horatia, those happy and long-past days, when 
I was permitted to draw you about your child- 
ish haunts, and guide your car wherever our 
inclinations led us P Even then I was a dreamer, 
and looked forward to the time when my youth- 
ful hopes might be realized. Have you forgot- 
ten the day when you ordered me to climb that 
fantastic rock which overlooks the whole vast 
valley, and stay there until I had your permis- 
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sioD to descend P Oh, tbose were sweet days, 
when 1 was allowed to protect and amuse you ; 
never did I repine at the tyranny you were - 
wont sometimes to exercise on your youthful 
slave. We have been overtaken by many a 
thunder-storm together, before the last." 

Horatia gazed on his countenance, as he re> 
called these youthful exploits, and endeavoured 
in vain to recollect the time when the vicar's 
nephew was permitted to escort her little gar- 
den-carriage about the park. She tried to 
think, also, whether she had not heard younf; 
Inland spoken of, as one well skilled in country 
amusements and sports; but the effort was 
unsuccessful. 

Still, as he spoke of other days, she fancied 
that his voice became fi^miliar to her ; she 
almost blushed to think that she should have 
forgotten what he remembered welL 

" I shall recollect it alt presently," she said, 
in answer to his appealing look ; " pray go on ; . 
what more did I do, to initiate you into the 
very military duty of subordination P" 

" Nothing that did not conduce to my hap- 
piness," he answered ; " but I see that you 
have no recollection of what I can never forget. 
You are now plunged in the gaiety and ex- 

VOL. II. . c 
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citement attendant on a London life; you dwell 
with those who are ambitious — proud of you, 
and desirous to make you a participator in all 
their projects. How will you escape the numer- 
ous temptations which will beset your path ?" 

" If you allude to my father," answered 
Horatia, " no one less deserves than himself 
the imputation you have cast upon his motives. 
Lord Dungarvon might command any honour 
within the power of his Sovereign to confer 
upon a subject ; his very refusal of them 
proves that when he mingles in state affairs, 
he does it only to serve his country." 

" Pardon me," said Leland, " I fear that I 
have displeased you, but Lord Dungarvon is 
so universally spoken of as an ambitious and 
haughty statesman. . . . No more of this, how- 
ever ; whatever success may attend his public 
life, he has always a haven to which he may re- 
tire, secure of happiness and safety, a home 
blessed with the presence of an angel, a heart 
whose love monarchs might envy him.** 

Horatia was much confused, as her companion 
poured forth these words in a tone of passionate 
earnestness ; but «he made no reply to them, 
and he went on : " You have often heard of my 
father and the long-cherished enmity borne to 
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htm by the £arl of Dungarvon, although you 
seem not aware that it still exists with all its 
former virulence. My father bears a name too 
high and spotless to be injured by the voice of 
an enemy, and, before I had the happiness of see- 
ing you in the chapel, I alwftys treated the 
slights and hatred of Lord Dungarvon with 
contempt and ridicule. Since that day, I con. 
less'tbat my feelings are changed — I still defy 
the power and hatred of our revengeful enemy ; 
but I cannot despise your father. This un- 
happy enmity need not iofiuence ub," he added ; 
** Lady Horatia, you will promise never to avoid 
me — never to refuse to listen to me whenever 
good fortune may lead me to your presence ?" 

Horatia was silent. This was the first time 
that the words of admiration liad ever fallen 
sweetly on her ear, but they were breathed in 
the same voice which condemned her father. 
She longed to question Leland, to discover, if 
possible, the secret of this quarrel which she had 
never before understood to be a matter of such 
lasting consequences, and she was angry with 
herself for the timidity which sealed her lips, 
and prevented her from taking advantage of the 
Opportunity she now had, to inquire into the 
causes which had led to the unfortunate sepa- 
c 2 
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ration. It seemed strange that her proud 
and high-bom father should even condescend 
to honour an obscure individual, as Colonel Ice- 
land's father certainly was, with his hatred. 
How could he have had the opportunity of of- 
fending him P Their paths in life were as re- 
mote as the east from the west : in what could 
the one have had the temptation to cross the 
other ? It was all a mystery to Horatia, and 
she determined, if possible, to draw from her old 
and indulgent friend. Dr. Bratton, even the 
most minute particulars concerning the affair ; 
naturally concluding, that whatever was the 
origin of the quarrel, it had taken place at the 
same time when the vicar was known to have 
absented himself from the Abbey. 

Those several reflections passed hastily 
through Horatia's mind ; she was roused from 
a very painful reverie by the low voice of her 
companion. 

** Lady Horatia,** he said, " you cannot un- 
derstand the feelings with which you have in- 
spired me, — the deep, the absorbing interest 
which I shall ever feel for you— if I had time or 
opportunity to explain many things which now 
appear strange to you, you would judge me 
with indulgence. Once more, never believe any- 
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thing to my prejudice ; — believR anything rather 
than that I can ever forget your kindness, 
your condescension, to-night You will hear 
me, perhaps, spoken of with dislike by those 
who are my father's enemies, but never suffer 
your pure and excellent heart to be prejudiced 
against one whose only fault is . . . .'" 

Just as the last words had passed his lips, 
they both started at the same time, at the sight 
of the mdancholy face of Augustus Edgerley 
intently gazing upon them. Horatia was the 
more confused of the two, and, hastily snatching 
her hand from Colonel Leland, she hurried for- 
ward, and began saying a few hasty and inco- 
herent words, in excuse for the strangeness of 
her conduct ; but, to her increased astonishment, 
no sooner did Augustus see her moving towards 
him, than, with an agitated bow, he turned 
round, and disappeared through the door. 

Horatia paused in consternation, and Leland, 
scarcely less moved, begged her not to think 
anything of Mr. Edgerley's singular conduct. 

" We must soon part, Lady Horatia," be said, 
" and before doing so, I would but ask one ques- 
tion more. Your affection for the Earl is evi- 
dent ; have you forgotten that you once had 
another parent, one who lived but for you — one, 
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(if she haiJ been spared) who would have died 
to insure your happiness ?" 

" Never, never," answered Horatia: " can 
you speak to me of her ? Cao you satisfy my 
curiosity — my anxiety to hear of her, to listen 
to her history. Your looks awaken strange 
hopes in my heart, and yet, you can never have 
known het-'" 

" She was everything most worthy of your 
imitation and love," answered her companion, 
" a model of feminine grace and virtue." 

" Thank you for those Messed words," said 
Horatia, clasping his arm ; " I know that they 
are true, and, though you are a stranger to my 
family, and though we sadly differ on another, 
and not less dear subject to me; still I rejoice to 
think that you can do justice to the memory of 
the wife of Lord Dungarvon." 

" I wiff do justice to her," said her compa- 
nion, almost fiercely; " and you. Lady Horatia, 
you still wish to disown me ; you will not allow 
me to claim kindred with you." 

" With me P" exclaimed Horatia, quickly. 

" 1 bear your mother's name," said he, mourn- 
fully ; *' and, believe me, there is no cause why 
you should hate it." 

" Valmour !" cried our heroine, but in sur- 
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prise, as she ran over the list of persoos to whom 
that name belonged, '* Valmour I then you are — 
you must he Lord Rosemaldon !" 

".And why noti"* said £rnest, kissing Ihe 
hand she eagerly offered him. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



" What potent spirit guides the raptured eye 
To pierce the shades of dire futurity ? 
Can wisdom lend, with all her heavenly power, 
The pledge of Joy's anticipated hour? 

With thee, sweet Hope ! resides the heareiily 

light 
That pours remotest raptures on the sight ; 
Thine is the charm of life's bewildered way, 
That calls each slumbering pas^D into play." 
Campbell. 

" And is it possible that you did not know 
me?" said the Marquis, when Horatia had a 
little recovered from her astonishment. 

" I did not indeed," answered our heroine ; 
** how stupid I must have been, ever to forget 
the kind friend of my childish days I Now tell 
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me how you chanced to be in the chapel when I 
entered ?" 

The Marquis hriefly informed lier that he 
bad recently returned from the continent, and 
that, after remaining for a few days in London, 
he had gone down to Gunnersdown, where he 
arrived on the very morning of the storm. He 
had Been her, as she walked down into the val- 
ley from her morning excursion, and was plan- 
ning divers schemes to introduce himself to herj 
and renew their former friendship, when he 
arrived at the chapel, and was tempted by old 
recollections to enter, and look again at a place 
which he had not seen since his boyhood. The 
sudden coming on of the storm detained him 
there, and to his surprise brought his fair kins- 
woman also to seek a refuge within its walls, 
and thus, the interview which he had so busied 
himself to arrange satisfactorily, was brought 
about by means of a thunder-storm. 

It appeared that Colonel Leiand had been 
staying at Gunnersdown, shortly before, and 
this in some measure accounted for the mistake 
which had been made. He was well known to the 
Marquis, from being the son of his old tutor,- 
and had often been invited to Gunnersdown as 
his friend. No doubt Joyce had heard of his 
c 5 
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being an inmate there, and had supposed that he 
was Horatia's preserver, as soon as he fouod that 
it was no one with whom the young lady was 
personally acquainted. 

" I need not repeat to you," he continuedi 
" that all my attempts to gain admittance into 
the Abbey were unsuccessful, and, at Sir Archi- 
bald gave out that you were engaged to him, I 
did my best to stide the feelings you had re- 
awakened, and did not venture to write and tell 
you how much I desired to renew our former 
friendship. I am only just undeceived on that 
point, — had I thought you still betrothed to 
him, Lady Horatia, I should have fled from 
your presence now." 

" fiut,^ said Horatia, in an animated voice, 
" our first endeavour must be, to make our 
surviving parents rejoice that we have met aa 
friends. They will forget all former causes of 
complaint against each other, when they see 
us friends ; and, although I cannot venture to 
answer for the Duke of Gaston, I think I may 
say that my own father will not refuse to ob- 
lige lue. The gratitude he owes to you is suf- 
ficient to bury in oblivion all the offences in the 
world." 

" If we cotild but solve the mystery of their 
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hatred," said the Mitrquis ; " but I have never 
been able to gain any satisfactory answer to my 
questions. However, you may command me as 
you will ; and you shall ever find me devoted to 
your service and happiness. I am too selfishly 
interested in whatever awcems yoa to require 
any bidding to do your pleasures Tell me all 
your wishes — but first, may I come and see you 
to-morrow ?" 

" Yes," answered Horatia; " pray come, and 
let it be at five. Before that time I shall have 
leisure to speak to my father, and to tdl him of 
the new relation I have met with ; and I feel 
sure that not only will he receive you as the 
most welcome guest that ever entered his house, 
but that he will write to the Duke of Gaston 
and propose the total cessation of all hostilities 
between them. You shall see what an influen- 
tial and powerful person I am at home.*' 

*' I hope you will not be disappointed in your 
generous endeavours," said the Marquis, more 
gravely than she liked ; " the kindness of your 
own nature makes you forget that others may 
not feel as you da But I will not damp your 
anticipations of success, although I almost fear 
they will not be realised so fully as we wish." 

Just as Horatia was about to chide him for 
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such gloomy thoughts, their conversation was 
interrupted by the abrupt entrance of Lady Jane 
De Winton and her daughter, who pretending 
that they were not aware that anybody could 
be sitting in such a dark room, were of course 
extremely surprised at the appearance of the 
Marquis and Horatia. '-' 

" I must say, Ernest," exclaimed his aunt, 
not quite able to conceal her vexation at the 
si^t, *' that you are the most absurd cavalier 
that ever poor ladies expected attentions from. 
With such an inducement, however, to desert 
us, we cannot wonder at findiag you liidden from 
the view of the company, ia this retreat." 

" It is really quite romantic," said Henrietta, 
recovering, " but I thought. Lady Horatia, that 
I heard you say, not many hours ago, that you 
were unacquainted with my cousin Rosemaldon. 
How very strange that you should meet here by 
accident I" 

"■ Nor was I acquainted with him as Lord 
Rosemaldon," replied Horatia, calmly :" if you 
feel any curiosity respecting the circumstances 
of our meeting here, I have no doubt your 
cousin will gratify it." 

Having pronounced these words, she took the 
offered arm of the Marquis, and walked out of 
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the room, leaviog the discomfited pair to look 
at each other, and to anticipate with sad fore- 
bodingB, the one the failure of her son, 
the other, the success of a rival. When 
Horatia and the Marquis entered the ball- 
room, many of the guests had taken their 
leave; but in one comer of the room, with 
his head within a few inches of the countenance 
of another statesman, stood Dungarvon, evi- 
dently busied with subjects which had no con- 
nexion with the gay groups, or the statues and 
flowers around them. He did not see her, and 
Horatia, timid and irresolute, did not like to 
introduce her companion to him while he was 
so intent on more important matters. She 
watched him with the greatest anxiety, as he 
continued alternately speaking and listening to 
his friend, and was sorry to observe that he was 
grave and thoughtful in his manner. But 
then, thought Horatia, tbey are discussing dull 
politics together, and he will be the more 
glad to receive such a delightful surprise as I 
will presently give him. So occupied was she 
with Lord Dungarvon's looks, that she could 
not attend even to the gentle voice of the Mar- 
quis; and she begged him, with so much catft- 
dour, to 'forgive her inattention on account of 
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the cause which produced it, that he could not 
be otherwise than flattered by her silence. 

In a short time, the,politicians separated, and 
Huratia, leaning on the Marquises arm, stepped 
forward to meet Dungarvon. 

" Weil, my love," he exclaimed, with all his 
usual aifection, " I hope you have been very 
happy." 

"■ Yes," answered Horatia, immediately ; 
" and so will you be, dear father, when I 
t^ you that the Marquis of Rosemaldon is 
the gentleman whom we have been seeking so 
long, the same who saved my life when our 
dear chapel was struck by the lightning : I 
knew that you would be as anxious as myself 
to thank him for the favour he has conferred 
upon us; and I shall always look back to this 
ball, which has introduced us to each other 
again, as the most delightful in the world." 

The frown which clouded the brow of Dun- 
garvon would have been imperceptible to a less 
keen-sighted observer than Kosemaldon, and 
he immediately extended his hand, and thanked 
him, in the most warm and forcible ta'ms, for 
the obligation he had conferred upon him, de- 
claring his pleasure at the fortunate opportu- 
nity which had this evening presented itself. 
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and b^ging him to accept the utmost grati- 
tude of a father. The Marquis had not ex- 
pected such a profusioD of thanks and com* 
mendations: one woi^ or look from Horatia 
would have been more gratifying to him than 
all the polished phrases of her father ; but they 
were not to be slighted, and, although the Mar* 
quis fancied that he could trace beneath the 
courtly smile, and tlte soft speeck of the high- 
bred Dungarvon, the disappointment be felt on 
finding that the son of the man he hated was 
the one to whom he was obliged, the expres- 
sions he used were so well, and so politely 
chosen, that he felt it impossible to receive them 
otherwise than graciously. 

The gentlemen remained conversing together 
on the trifles of the day for a few minutes 
longer, and then, Dungarvon, telling his 
daughter that he was tired, and that the party 
was breaking up, made a polite bow to the 
young Marquis, and passed on, leaving him 
standing on the same spot, and looking after 
them with feelings of mingled contrariety. But 
Ernest was not' a person to betray the senti- 
ments which agitated him to the observation 
of the crowd ; if the father had been somewhat 
haughty, the daughter had been even more 
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cbarmiDg than he had expected ; and, fortified 
with her promise to be his friend, whatever 
might happen, he walked proudly in that gilded 
saloon, and felt a bright dawning of hope within 
his heart, which made him indifPerent to the 
love or hatred of the ambitious, lofty Dungar- 
von. 

As Horatia and her father were quitting the 
ball-room, they met Augustus returning to it- 
He was graver, if that could be, than the Earl 
himself, and took his place by the side of Ho- 
ratia without speaking a word. When he saw 
her seated, evidently engaged in a very in- 
teresting conversation with Lord Kosemaldon, 
whom he had supposed a stranger to her, a 
feeling of painful jealousy so oppressed him, 
that he hastily turned back, and returned to 
the J)owager, not telling her what he had seen, 
but leaving her to suppose that Horatia had 
gone to her father, and, by some means, had 
missed them on their way to the carriage. The 
old lady, who took for granted that they had 
left the palace, very quietly suffered herself to 
be escorted, by the attentive Edgerley, to the 
supper-table. Sir Archibald de Winton was 
led into the same error, and the two candidates 
for the favour of our heroine amused them- 
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selves with the delicacies before them, totally 
unconscious that Horatia was listening all the 
vhile to the voice of one, whom both would 
have considered no mean or inngnificant rival. 

As soon as Dungarvon perceived his kiosman, 
he desired him to take care of Horatia, while 
he went back for a moment; but, if his inten- 
tion was only to withdraw Horatia from the 
Marquis, he was foiled, for Rosemaldon had 
escaped through another door, and was waiting 
to take one more look at her before she de- 
parted. Again they met, and again were a few 
words exchanged, unimportant words to all but 
themselves ; and then the Marquis turned and 
offered his hand to Edgerley, who was com- 
pelled to accept it. 

The young men had formerly been friends, 
but DOW Augustus determined to avoid any 
renewal of their intimacy. He had recognised 
the Marquis very soon after his arrival at the 
ball, and had watched him as he stood behind 
the dancers, with his eyes fixed upon Horatia. 
Their expression was not to be mistaken, and 
poor Edgerley sighed to think that another 
rival seemed likely to start up, and drive him 
farther than ever from Horatia's thoughts. 

The manifold advantages possessed by Ernest, 
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over all his other rivals, made him more an ob- 
ject of fear than any of them ; and, when the 
Marquis, in friendly terms, reproached him for 
not having informed him of his arrival in Eng- 
land, he could not help blaming himself for the 
coldness with which he answered. 

The minutes seemed years, as he saw Horatia 
smiling on his rival^: he was rejoiced when he 
perceived Sir Archibald passing through the 
room, well assured that he would contrive to 
disturb the whispered conversation which was 
now passing between them. Nor was he mis- 
taken, for Sir Archibald was too much enraged 
at the sight to be very ceremonious. He felt, 
in a moment, that Horatia had discovered her 
preserver in Lord Rosemaldon, and that she 
had most likely heard enough to make her 
highly indignant at the unworthy means which 
had been employed to keep from her the secret 
of his presence in her neighbourhood. 

Edgerley's apprehensions were not much 
lighter. He had long had a strong foreboding 
that Ernest was the much-thought-of stranger 
of the chapel, and he saw now, plainly enough, 
that he was not deceived. The manner of- both 
required no explanation, and poor Augustus 
was as miserable as a man need ever desire 
to be. 
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There was somethiog in the manner of Sir 
Archibald excessively unpleasing to the modest 
and reserved Horatia, and, taking advantage of 
the moment when he addressed some observa- 
tions to the Marquis, she gently withdrew from 
the place where she had been standing, and 
took the arm of Edgerley., 

** I think we had better go," she whispered ; 
" my father may, perhaps, be detained some 
time longer, and it is getting very late." 

Augustus eagerly assented, and with one 
parting glance to the opposite side of the 
room, she quitted the small, luxurious apart- 
ment, pausing for one moment at the door to 
took at the now half-empty ball-room. The 
tapers seemed fatigued, and the musicians' notes 
were faint and languid, as they toiled for the 
remaining dancers. Crushed flowers, and scraps 
of blond and ribbon, lay on the boards, and the 
long ringlets of the ladies, and the languid smile, 
showed evident «gns of the depressing atmo- 
sphere they had breathed so many hours. 

** Well, I do not think any one here can be 
happier than I," saidour heroine, gaily tripping 
down the staircase with her kinsman ; " I had 
begun to be rather tired, but the latter part of 
the ball was delightful." 
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" Your part of the ball was soon over,*" said 
Augustus, sadly. " You have not danced since 
one o'clock, I think." 

" I cannot reckon by hours," said Horatia, 
thinking that she had never in her life passed 
so short a one, ae that which had flonn in the 
company of the Marquis. 

"Do you remember what the poet says?" 
asked Augustus, coldly. 

" The spider's most attenuated thread, 
la cord— is cable, to man's slender hold 
On earthly bliss — it breaks at every breeze." 

He sighed as he concluded, they had reached 
the vestibule, and he inquired loudly for Lord 
Dungarvon's carriage. Before it could drive 
to the door, the Earl himself came from abore, 
and the whole party proceeded home together, 
the old Countess having been conveyed home 
about an hour before by a friend, who had taken 
compassion on the fatigue under which she was 
evidently suffering. 

None of them seemed inclined to break the 
silence which prevailed. Horatia leant back, 
buried in thoughts full of sweetness and hope, 
and longed for the moment when she might, in 
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solitude, give way to the overpowering feeliags 
which oppressed her heart. 

*' How very late it is !" said the Earl, in 
a tone of impatieDce. " The sun is shining 
to reproacli us for such dissipation." 

" I am weary," added Augustus, lan- 
guidly. 

" And you, Horatia," said her father ; " are 
you fatigued, also? Or have you been so dazzled 
and charmed by the admiration you have ex- 
cited, and the homage you have received, that 
you have forgotten the necessity of repose? 
You appeared more brilliant and gay at the 
end of the night, than when you first entered 
the rooms. Have you been happy, my Horatia 
— as happy as you expected ?" 

" Oh t a thousand times happier," replied 
the lovely girl, blushing deeply, as she saw the 
eyes of Dungarvon stedffistly fastened on her j 
" I never was in such a blissful scene before." 

" Blissful I" repeated the Earl. 

The carriage stopped at their own door, and 
no sooner was Horatia assisted from it, than 
she wished her father a hasty good-night, and 
ran up stairs, impatient to be alone, and secure 
from observation. 
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Uungarvon and hU young kinsman soon 
parted, and then the Earl slowly paced his 
chamber. " Was she in the secret P" thought 
he. " Has she been deceiving me all this 
time P No, impossible ; all the rest of the world 
tnay be false and treacherous, but my daugh- 
ter knows no concealments. She is all purity 
and candour.^' 

" Well, Dungarvon," said the old Countess, 
putting her head into the room, " I could not 
sleep without telling you how much Horatia was 
admired to-night ; every one of the royal family 
spoke to me of her loveliness, and their visiters 
alt seemed to think her the most beautiful girl 
in the rooms. We may congratulate ourselves 
on her triumph. And now, I want just to say 
a few words about yourself." 

" You wish to congratulate me now," said 
her son, " on my approadiing elevation, I sup< 
pose." 

" It is all quite certain," said the Countess, 
with an air of exultation ; '* I had it from the 
very best authority, that you are to be the 
Duke of Fitzhaonon." 

" Ah, Madam," said the Earl, with a grave 
and abstracted air, '^ you have always encou- 
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raged me in the dreams of my ambition, but J 
mucb doubt ffbether their success may not some 
day bring about my downfal. I feel as if I 
were even now caught in a web. I almost wish 
that I had bad the courage to refuse what, 
after all, is of no real value to me. I have no 
son to inherit my titles, and Horatia will 
perhaps carry my wealth into the family of a 
stranger. But I am wearied," he added, " and 
you must excuse me if I entreat you to leave 
me to the sleep I mucb require." 

So saying, the Earl rang the bell for bis 
vnlet ; and the Countess, finding tbat she had 
no chance of meeting with any encouragement 
from her son to prolong her visit, wished him 
good-night, and repaired to her own cham- 
ber. 

Our heroine, meanwhile, bad speedily dismiss- 
ed herfemme de chambre ; and, throwing herself 
into an arm-chair, she suffered her thoughts to 
wander away to one who was even at the same 
momeut perhaps thinking of her. The pa- 
geantry and grandeur she had seen that night 
bore but little part in her recollections. She 
would have willingly given up all the court fes- 
tJTals and court beaux io England for one 
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quiet ramble in the silent groves of Fitzhannon 
with the interesting object of her mudngs, 
where she might listen unobserved to the most 
harmonious voice she had ever heard, and hear 
him repeat to her the praises of the mother 
whom she had never ceased to love and regret 
" But he will come to-morrow," she thought, as 
^e strove to repress the beatings of her heart ; 
" I shall see him here, and, next to Fitzhannon, 
London will be the most delightful place in the 
world. There is none else whom I have ever 
seen, who sympathises so completely with my 
feelings. We think alike on every subject. 
The last words he said to me were — ' Fray, 
don't refuse me;' and those words are simple 
enough when / repeat them, but from him 
they were impressive. My father will hear from 
me, before he comes, the whole story of our 
mistakes and explanations ; and I shall induce 
him to forget all the disputes he may have had 
in his youth with the Duke of Gaston, and re- 
ceive his son as our own friend. I am sure he 
cannot refuse me," she added, as she turned 
aside her head, and surveyed her features in the 
mirror — proudly it may be. 

But Horatia knew nothing of the history of 
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Dungarvon's earlier days ; and she wae per- 
fectly ignorant of the many sad facts which 
were yet to be unfolded to her, and which had 
rendered her father a miserable man, in the 
midst of grandeur and adulation. Whether, if 
she had been better informed, her interest in 
the son of his detested eoenij would have been 
less, is a question which might not be easily 
answered. 

The broad light of day had long shone into 
her chamber, before Horatia closed the cur- 
tains, and sought forgetfulness in sleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Cease every joy to glimmer on my mind. 
But leare, oh I leave the light of hope behind ; 
What though my winged hours of bliss have been. 
Like angel visits, few and far between. 

But why so short is love's delighted hour. 
Why fades the dew on beauty's sweetest dower? 

Weep not, she says, at Nature's transient pain. 
Congenial spirits part to meet again 1 

Thrice from his trembling lips he murmured low 
The plaint that owned unutterable woe." 

Campbell. 

HoRATiA, anxious for the hour to come which 
should prove to Rosemaldon that she had not 
overrated her own influence over themind of h^ 
father, and that all he had heard to his preju- 
dice was false, descended to the breakfast table 
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with the resolution to claim a hearing from the 
Earl as soon as possible. When she entered, he 
was trying to answer the hundred questions 
which Mabel had to ask concerning the Kte of 
the preceding night, and he seemed to Horatia 
much gayer than when be was in the saloons of 
royalty. His spirits were not raised by her pre- 
sence, however, for with great inquietude she 
perceived his eyes frequently directed towards 
her with an uneasy and perturbed expression. 
As soon as breakfast was ended, Horatia fol- 
lowed him to his library, and begged him to 
listen to what she had to tell him. 

" Certainly," he said, as she looked at the 
unusual disorder around her; " I have been 
busy this morning already. This packet, 
which you see tied up, is for you. Take it, and 
read the contents carefully. You have thought 
me ungrateful, inexplicable, Horatia ; you will 
there read my exculpation. Your happiness 
required that I should recall events which are 
most painful for me to think of; and you will 
see how rash you were in promiung to receive 
Lord Rosemaldon here." 

Poor Horatia trembled, and hesitated to take 
the packet which was to convince her against 
the feelings and impressitms of her own heart. 
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" Take it,'" continued Dungarvon, " on your 
decision depends my happiness and honour. I 
forgive you if you have sometimes in your secret 
soul accused me of mystery and unkindness. 
Believe me, nothing but the most . powerful 
reasons, in which you are concerned, should 
have forced from me the secret which I have 
there revealed." 

The Earl became dreadfully agitated as he 
spoke these words. He seemed labouring un- 
der some feeling of degradation or dishonour ; 
and, grasping the packet again in his hands, he 
looked at it, as if doubting whether he could 
suifer mortal eye to read its contents. 

" My dear father," said Horatia, " do not 
give it to me; 1 want no assurance stronger 
thiHi your word. Let me not hear anything 
which would give you pain." 

" But you must see it, Horatia," he cried ; 
" I am proud of your affection, but I must de- 
pend on your judgment, also. You must know 
the strong motives which actuate my conduct, 
and even then, my daughter, I shall still grieve 
to think that the obedience and love which will 
make me happy, must rob Rosemaldon of all 
hope." 

*' Forbid it heaven I" said Horatia ; in a tre- 
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mulouB voice. Taking the packet from the 
Earl's hand, she quitted the library. 

"My child — my poor child T exclaimed 
Dungarvon, mournfully ; all his vaunted stoic- 
ism being gone, he gave way and wept in melting 
tenderness. " Alas !" he apostrophised, " she 
has given him already half her heart ; but they 
must be severed, once and for ever— be divided 
. . . how will she read the doom ? . . . this is 
the hour of fate. . . . ." 

Whilst thus the Earl was musing — praying — 
Horatia,in herownlocked chamber, was perusing 
the history of her father's early life. Our readers 
arealreadyacquaintedwith the greater part. The 
Earl proceeded cautiously to iuform his daughter 
that when his parents united to urge upon him the 
expediency ofmakiugchoiceof some lady for his 
wife, a mutual feeling fixed upon Olivia Valmour 
as the one calculated to make him happy ; that 
she,after accepting him as her suitor, and permit- 
ting him to name the day on which they were to 
be married, suddenly entreated that the nuptials 
might be postponed ; and that her manner to- 
wards him became so incomprehensible that he 
spoke to Lord Dalm, and begged that the en- 
gagement might be broken off altogether. Her 
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father, however, persiuted in the assurance that 
Olivia was entirely devoted to him, and that 
such a surmise would break her heart. They 
were, therefore, married; but still her mannns 
were at times strange and variable, her atten- 
tions to herhusband appearingfarmore the result 
of duty than of love. By degrees, the husband 
became convinced that, another possessed the 
heart which should have been all his own. Lady 
Dungarvon fell from innocence, " Horatia," 
continued the letter, " you will pity me, hut 
you can never understand what I felt when I lirst 
became aware of this degrading misery. I cursed 
the tongue which confirmed my dire suspicions ; 
I could have paralyzed the hand which put into 
mine the letter I now enclose for you." Still, 
when reason returned, I began to judge the in- 
formant less unkindly ; to his cautious care, I 
owed the preservation of an honourable name 
from open disgrace, from a stigma cast upon 
it in the face of all the world. I could not write 
to Olivia to tell her that she had been disco- 
vered ; she knew not that I was no longer 
blinded until she saw me carried home bleeding 
— I had revenged myself on theDuke of Gaston I 
" Without much explanation, I merely 
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wrote a few lioea deairiDg him to meet me 
at a certain spot, or expect to be branded pub- 
licly as a coward. Even in tlie midst of my 
griefs, Horatia, I thought of you, and of your 
hdpleBsness, if death should deju^ve you of my 
protecti(»i ; for could I bear to think that she, 
who had dishonoured us, should have the 
care of your infant years ? Having diiemed me 
at this time to be a jealous and exacting bus. 
band, some pitied, some reproached m^ but 
not one dreamed of the agony which nearly de- 
stroyed me. The meeting between myself and 
the treacherous Duke was arranged with the 
utmost caution and secrecy, and I eagerly 
looked forward with a sort of fierce joy to the 
hour which should be the last of one, or both. 
He would fain have persuaded me to hear him, 
while he explained and justified himself, but I 
disdained to listen to his falsehoods. The 
thought of having the subject of my wrongs 
canvassed in my presence was distracting. He 
fired in the air — I upbraided him for his cowar- 
dice and declared that 1 had come there not to 
comply with the paltry usages of society, but to 
satisfy my own hatred and revenge. He was 
roused by my taunts, and nothing but the agita- 
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tion of my mind at the moment saved the life 
of my enemy. Ho not blame me loo strongly, 
Horatia: he had made existence a burthen to me, 
andlcursed the fate which interposed to save him 
from the death I meditated. We were both despe- 
rately wounded. Olivia saw me brought home 
dying, as she thought, and all her former fond- 
ness seemed to revive. She sank at my feet, and 
reproachedherselfasthecauseof my death, con- 
fes^ng that she had loved my hated foe too well." 

" I had determined, from the first, not to ren- 
der my disgrace public, and I made private 
arrangements, which would have secured her a 
handsome income in the foreign country to which 
I had made up my mind to send her. All these 
plans proved abortive ; for, before I had suffi- 
ciently recovered from my wound to carry them 
into execution, Lady Dungarvon died. 

" I strove to bury within my own breast the 
feelings which nearly unmanned me when I 
received the intelligence of her decease, and I 
succeeded in hiding from the world the corrod- 
ing influence which had from that time oversha- 
dowed every hour. I persuaded myself that none 
knew my secret, and that nothing could everoccur 
to render it necessary for me to unfold to our 
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daughter the tale of our disgrace. But I was 
mistaken, Horatia; it is necessary even now that 
you should Icnow all, and I lay these papers be- 
fore you, as proofs of the reliance I place on 
your judgment and discretion. 
' ** I have found much happiness in witnessing 
the early developement of your mind, my Hora- 
tia; but ilb very sensitiveness and power render 
it the more open to the influence of any strong 
impression ; I cannot answer for its resistance 
to the fascinations and accomplishments of a 
men whose high qualities and acknowledged 
virtues render him but loo dangerous. If 
Rosemaldon were the son of any other father, 
he is precisely the husband I would have 
selected for you; but that father has stained 
my proud name with a blot which is indelible. 
Do not sufferyour young fancy, then, to magnify 
an act of common humanity into one of romantic 
bravery. Any generous man would have done 
what the Marquis did for you, without a 
thought of any after reward. It is only the 
excited imagination which makes a trifling gal- 
lantry appear in such noble colours 

" I watched you together last night, with 
sorrow greater than I can now describe. I saw 
Gaston also watching yuu, with a glance of 
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exulting triumph ; and I was compelled to 
leave the circle, lest my agitation should be 
remarked. But you will not join my enemies, 
Horatia — you will not desert me, and side with 
those who have wronged me ! 

" Am I not right in speaking so soon, af^er 
seeing the smile and blush with which you 
received ihe attentions of this stranger? Am I 
not right to warn you against him, before it is 
top late f I tell you that his father has been 
the bane of my existence ; I throw myself on 
your love and duty. Horatia, I will die ere I 
consent to your union with a Valmour." 

Horatia put the letter on the table. Her 
emotions overpowered her : these last words had 
deprived her of all inclination to seek for fur- 
ther information ; and the other letter remained 
unread, neariy an hour elapsing before she ac- 
quired fortitude sufficient to open it, and pro- 
ceed. It was directed to Rebecca Joyce ; but, 
on perusing it, she found that it was written 
ft-om the Duke (then Mr. Valmour) to her 
mother. The paper trembled in the afflicted 
daughter's hand, as she traced the lines in 
which he urged Olivia to elope with him. He 
reminded her of the day when she had promised 
his dying wife to be a mother to the infant 
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Ernest, and of the pledge she had ^ven to him 
l(Hig before she had known Lord Fitzhannon ; 
and reproached her for abandoning him, and 
making him the victim of Lord Dalm's caprice 
and ambition. The letter vas evidently penned 
by one suffering from violent emotion ; and, 
after pleading the cause of love in the most 
earnest words, almost commanded her to give 
up Lord Fitzhannon, and fly with him. 

Horatia read no further, but, hastily crush- 
ing the letter in her hand, threw it from her, 
and burst into tears. " 1 must learn to hate 
the name he bears," she exclaimed. " Why 
has my father made me so miserable? Why 
has he thus exposed the faults of my mother F" 

But Horatia at length became more reasonable. 
She felt that Dungarvon could tiot have acted 
otherwise in the present juncture, and that she 
could never be sufficiently grateful for the con- 
fidence he had placed in her. Gathering up 
the contents of the packet he had given her, she 
left her room, and proceeded to the library, 
where he was still sitting with his hand shading 
his face. 

He looked up as his daughter entered, and 
she saw the tears standing in his eyes. Horatia 
tenderly loved her kind and indulgent father. 
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and, sitting down by his side, she put lier arm 
fondly round his neck, and laid her soft cheek 
on his. '* My poor Horatia, you were scarcely 
prepared for what you have just read," he said, 
tenderly ; " do you still love me ? " Horatia 
pressed his hand. " Well, then, you have 
already belied the presentiments of our enemy. 
You will find your reward in my devotion to 
your iiappiness." 

" And you will find me always obedient, 
dear father, to your slightest wish," said Ho- 
ratia, as her spirit sank within her. " I know 
what you would have me do, but I must still be 
grateful i you shall see, however, that your 
confidence in me shall never be misplaced." 

" You do not mean to receive him ?" said the 
Earl. 

" I do," answered Horatia, firmly. *' We 
are relations ; we are both innocent ; and I 
must see him to^ay. I cannot break the pro- 
mise I have given." 

Horatia's voice was very low, but it was 
firm ; and Dungarvon saw that she had set her 
heart on the meeting that was to take place 
between the Marquis and herself. He could 
not contradict her; and, trusting that she would 
have courage to inform Rosemaldon that all 
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intercourse must cease for the future between 
the families of Gaston and Dungarvon, strove 
to be content. 

But Dungarvon was not pleased. He fancied 
that already he was a secondary object in his 
daughter's heart ; and, half angry with her 
for the interest she felt for one who was, 
after all, nearly a stranger, he ordered his 
horses, and, after slightly glancing over the 
daily papers, left home, and rode as liis horse 
directed. 

It has been often, and justly, said, that the 
heir ofa rich and titled father is seldom educated 
with consistent care. He is allowed too often to 
indulge all his boyish caprices and wishes, and 
is suffered to know the high opinion generally 
entertained by the world of the talents and dis- 
position of a rich man. Every rule may have 
its exceptions, but it may be fairly doubted 
whether Rosemaldon was one of these. We fear 
not. His mother died in giving him birth, and 
left him to the care of a young, indolent, and 
inexperienced father, who, totally ignorant of 
the duties imposed on him by nature, and fear- 
ful of the responsibility of such a charge, con- 
sulted with Dr. Bratton as to the best way of 
educating the boy. Fortunately, the Doctor 
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was a wise and prudent man, and he undertook 
to superintend the studies of the neglected 
child of Valmour. The boy soon gave tokens 
of a quick and intelligent mind ; but his tutor 
saw with regret that, although, in whatever he 
desired to learn, he made a progress which 
astonished his instructors, be would not suffer 
the slightest restriction to be put upon his ac- 
tions or choice of studies. 

Ernest was eighteen years of age when, with 
his father's approbation, he set off for the con- 
tinent, accompanied by his tutor, Mr. Leland. 
For three years, he travelled from place to 
place, leaving one city, as soon us he became 
tired of it, in order to fly to another in search 
of amusement or instruction, and roving about 
wherever pleasure or inclination led him, seek- 
ing for change of scene and occupation. 
Wherever he went, he was caressed by the 
witty and the beautiful, and a weaker head 
might have been turned with the flatteries 
lavished upon him. But Ernest soon grew 
weary of frivolous and heartless associates ; and, 
although he still lingered in the soft climate of 
Italy, it was for the sake of the advantages to 
be obtained — the arts to be studied — the mo- 
numents of antiquity to be seen. He was sur- 
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prised to find how swiftly time could pass, 
away from the bustle and frivolity of the gay 
world; and he remained a solitary student in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, for many months 
delightfully. 

When he completed his twenty-first year, 
Mr. Leland, his friend and travelling com- 
panion, left him, and Ernest immediately set- 
tled Ml him a handsome annuity. From that 
time, he continued to make Italy his home, 
contenting himself with a yearly visit to his 
father, who resided chiefly at his estate in 
Wales, and sometimes pas^ng a few days with 
his relations at De Winton Park. Dr. Bratton 
was grieved and disappointed at his young 
friend's protracted absence from his native 
country ; and, when he found that at twenty- 
four he was still an absentee, he determined to 
write and point out to him the duties which 
England had a right to claim from her sons. 

'• You have deserted your home and your 
country too long," wrote the good old man. 
" My dear young friend, you are wasting the 
faculties which might be employed in serving 
your country; and, though surrounded by 
luxuries, and blest by fortune, you are poor 
in real enjoyment. You are dreaming away 
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your life in visions of romance, take care that 
your once promising talents be not lost, or ren- 
dered worse than useless to you, by the na- 
ture of your present pursuits. " 

Rosemaldon read the letter of his respected 
mentor without any signs of impatience, and 
resolved that he would one day show him that 
he was neither an idle traveller, nor an alien 
from England and her interests. With re- 
newed ardour, he pursued the study of ancient 
and modern history ; and, when every sound of 
animation was hushed, and the streets were 
silent and deserted, then did he love to muse 
on the wondrous past, and to pierce, in fancy, 
the veil which hangs over the dark unfathom- 
able future ; and Ernest's studies taught him 
something more valuable, more important, than 
the intrigues and the wai's of his fellow-men ; 
they instructed him in the marvels of nature, 
and from the created, led him up to adore in 
wonder and humility, the great and glorious 
Creator. This was the knowledge which made 
his reddence in Italy a profitable one; and, if 
he could have found a friend, a companion, to 
share his retired life, and listen to the outpour- 
ings of his thoughts and feelings, he would 
have been quite happy ; but he sighed for sym- 
pathy. 
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One day, as 'Ernest was regretting the looeli- 
ness of his heart, he saw a figure standing by 
one of the fountains of Rome, which attracted 
his attention. The young man seemed ill 
and sorrowful ; and the sallow cheek, the neg* 
lected hair, and shabby dress, betokened one 
who liad struggled unsuccessfully with the 
world. Rosemaldbn's curiosity was excited, 
and he would have addressed the stranger at 
once, had there not been a look about him 
which seemed to reject all offered assistance. 
Ernest, therefore, forbore to intrude upon his 
solitude ; but when, day after day, he saw him 
return to the same spot, he began to think 
that there must be some points of resemblance 
in their respective situations, which would 
make them fit companions for each other. Pos- 
sibly, this stranger mourned his separation 
from a far-off home, and longed for a friend to 
whom he might speak his regrets. Ernest de- 
termined to know whether his conjectures were 
true, and, conquering a slight feeling of shy- 
ness, he moved close to the stranger, and began 
to address him in English. He was answered 
in the same language ; and his notice seemed 
both welcome and expected by the stranger. 
After the first reserve had worn away, he 
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seemed to be drawn towards Ernest by the 
frankness and vivacity of his manners; and, as 
they walked along, he related some particulars 
of his life. He was an only eod, and connected 
with several noble families ; but, from various 
and unforeseen misfortunes, he found himself 
now reduced to a stale of comparative beggary, 
and burdened with the care of a widowed mo- 
ther and sister. Ill health, and poverty united, 
had compelled him to throw up his commis- 
sion in the regiment in which he had served, 
and he had now come to try the elfects of a 
wanner climate. Ernest was deeply moved as 
he beard him allude lo his mother's altered cir- 
cumstances, and marked the ravages which 
disease and sorrow had wrought in his blue eye 
and wasted form. He saw that the tale was 
not overdrawn ; and, with all the sincerity of a 
generous heart, he entreated that his new friend 
would allow him to be his banker while ho was 
in Rome. The other, however, resolutely but 
thankfully declined alt pecuniary assistance; 
and Ernest, seeing that he was determined, 
dropped the subject with regret. 

The Englishman informed him, that he was 
very nearly related to the Countess of Dungar- 
Ton ; but that, in consequence of some family 
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disputes, she had taken no notice of him for 
some time. However indifferent he might have 
been in his days of prosperity to the patronage 
of this noble I^y, now it would be most 
valuable lo him ; and he toM Rosemaldon, that 
if he would write either to the Countess or her 
son, he thought it likely that they might be 
able and willing to serve him. The Marquis 
hesitated ; he even began to suspect that his 
countryman had thrown himself in his way 
for the purpose of gaining his attention, and 
eventually his interest; but he was presently 
ashamed of such ungenerous thoughts, and pro- 
mised to write to the Earl of Dungarvim and 
his mother as an intercessor. 

He sat down to address Dungarvon with 
some embarrassment ; he knew that there had 
been a quarrel between him and the Duke ot 
Gaston, and he could not tell what interpreta- 
tion he might put upon his present interference. 
But he knew nothing about the secret history 
of their dispute ; and, supposing that it had its 
origin in some county business concerning an 
election, or a turnpike act, or the game laws, 
he addressed the Earl with the respct and 
deference due to his age and station, and 
l^eaded the cause of his countryman energeti- 
cally. 
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" But why do jou think that my name 
will serve you with this proud Peer P'" said he. 

" Because I know that he is well acquainted 
with every particular concerning you," answered 
Edgerley, (for it was he,) " and I will confess 
to you, that I was advised by my friends to 
seek you out here, and that I did so." 

Dungarvon took not the slightest notice of 
the letter be had received ; the Countess wrote, 
not to Ernest, hut to Augustus, from the south 
of France, — she made a civil allusion to the 
Marquis, and then proceeded to assure her 
kinsman of her favour and protection, so long 
as his conduct pleased her: as a testimony of 
her willingness to serve him, she desired him 
to come and take up his residence with her in 
the south of France, promising, at some not 
very distant time, to introduce him to the Earl, 
her son. 

The gratitude of Augustus was unbounded i 
he vowed eternal friendship to tbe man who 
had been his deliverer from contempt and 
poverty, and pronounced him, everywhere, a 
model of goodness and generosity; and yet, 
while Edgerley was the loudest in his praises, 
there was a feeling within him which made him 
timid and uncomfortable in the presence of 
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Ernest, and a chilly foreboding more than once 
crossed his mind, that his present sentiments of 
admiration might be changed, some day, into 
those of aver^on. Still Edgerley was gratefully 
attached to his superior friend, and he deeply re- 
gretted that his interest compelled bim to give 
up the delights of his society, and lose no time 
in travelling to France. He felt the difference 
between his present and former life, and, coin- 
ciding in the truth of the opinion delivered by 
an intelligent author, that *' woe to him that is 
alone, is verified upon none so much as upon 
the friendless individual," he felt, on parting 
from Ernest, that he should bid farewell to all 
that made life a blessing to him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



. . . " I leave royself, mj friends, and all for \ove ; 
Thou, Julia, tliou hast metamorphosed me. 
Made tne neglect m; studies, lose my time. 
War with good counsel, set the world at nought. 
Made wit with musing weak — heart-sick with 
thought." 

Two Gentlembn' of Vbboha. 



RosEHALDoN wBs a persoD totally unused to 
restrain his feelings or opinions on any subject. 
When among those he liked or admired, he 
always gave way freely to the expression of his 
sentiments, and would delight his hearers with 
the eloquent enthusiasm with which they were 
conveyed ; but be was easily disgusted, and no 
one could be more reserved or haughty when 
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annoyed by presumption or vulgarity. This 
disposition made him a warm and ardent friend, 
and in Augustus he thought he had at least 
met with one whose ideas were in unison with 
his own, and whose conversation was pleasing 
even to his fastidious taste. While Edgerley 
remained at Borne, tberefore, they were almost 
iDseparabte, and every one envied the good 
fortune of the humble friend. 

The week before Augustus was to leave 
Rome, Ernest gave an entertainment to all their 
mutual acquaintance, including persons of the 
highest rank and talent in the capital. Augus- 
tus had permission to introduce as many guests 
as he desired, and, among others, be presented 
to Ernest a Major Slye and his sister. The 
Marquis was rather surprised to see a person 
brought to his bouse, whose character was not 
considered too respectable by those who knew 
him ; but, supposing that Edgerley had not 
heard any of the unpleasant reports which 
were in circulation, he determined not to show 
him that he was offended at his indiscretion. 

The Major's sister evidently regarded Angus- 
tus with very admiring eyes, and the attentions 
she paid him became so conspicuous at last, 
that they could not pass unobserved by the 
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cooipaoy. Ernest was standing by, when they . 
vere engaged in a conversation which, on the 
lady's part, was loud and animated enough, and 
the nonsense she talked waii bo undisguised, 
that the Marquis, not heing able to restrain his 
laughter, turned round and hazarded a jest on 
the pains they had hitherto taken to conceal 
their flirtation from him. Augustus looked 
confused, and the more so, because he caught 
the eye of the brother fixed upon him very 
anxiously. He gave no reply to bis friend for 
some time, and then he stammered out a decla- 
ration that there was nothing serious meant on 
either side, they being merely old friends, and 
talking of past times merrily. 

The face of his companion was crimsoned 
with rage at this ungallant avowal, and Major 
Slye stepped towards him hurriedly. " Sir, 
you are a consummate hypocrite," be whispered 
to Edgerley ; and, to the surprise of the Mar- 
quis, bis friend affected not to hear the insult. 
The evening passed away, and Slye prepared 
to depart with bis fair charge. As they passed 
Augustus, Ernest saw them stop for a moment. 
The voice of Edgerley was low and gentle, the 
Major's seemed determined and resolute. 

On the following morning, Augustus did not 
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make his appearance, and, after a hasty break- 
fast, Rosemaldon set off to call on him at his 
mother's lodgings. He found everything there 
in confusion, and Mrs. Edgerley wringing her 
hands and crying: her darling had just re- 
ceived a challenge from Major Slye, and she 
felt assured that his death vas certain, unless 
the Marquis would persuade him to fly from 
the city. 

He could scarcely suppress a smile at the re- 
quest, and, promising to do what he could to 
settle the affair, he left the lady, and made his 
way to Augustus's room. When he opened 
the door, he saw him sitting at the table, with 
blanched cheeks, and Ernt'st actually started 
at the hollow voice in which he bade bim enter. 
"Are you ill?" he exclaimed, in surprise. 
Augustus gazed at him vacantly, and the Mar- 
quis, wondering what could have caused such 
excessive agitation, looted about for a seat. 
A half-linished letter lay on the table, and two 
or three pens, wet with ink, had fallen on the 
floor. 

Presently, Augustus looked up, and offered 
his friend the letter he had just received. 
" I suppose I must meet hira ?" he whispered. 
" Who could have imagined yesterday that I 
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was so near death ? I meant »o offence; could 
I disturb the cheerful character of t/our feast ?" 

Ernest made no reply, but seized the letter. 
He was a curious observer of human nature, 
and had, perhaps, little mercy on its frailties: 
no wonder, then, if he was struck by the ex- 
treme emotdoo of his friend. " I must be mis- 
taken,'' he thought, " in this instiince, and yet 
if this he not fear, nothing ever so much re- 
sembled it I A coward ! — degrading thought ! 
impossible '. " 

Scarcely knowing what to say or think, he 
waited a few minutes, in the hope that Edgerley 
would recover from his agitation ; and then, 
resolving to save him from exposure, if possible, 
he desired that he would take no notice of the 
Major's letter until he heard from him, as he 
considered himself the offended person in the 
first instance, and entitled to demand an apology 
for the conduct of his guest, the preceding day. 

With these words, Ernest took his hat, and 
quitted the room, leaving Edgerley to the bit- 
terness of his own reflections. A consciousness 
that he had degraded himself in the eyes of his 
patron came over him ; and, ashamed of the very 
kindness which was shown towards him, felt 
that he had lost for ever the esteem and respect 
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of the only man, who, in his hour of need, bad 
stretched forth a hand to save him. 

We do not olFer any excuse for Augustus ; 
misfortune and iti-health had completed the 
work of depression on a mind naturally timid, 
if not feeble. 

Mrs, Kdgerley, who had heard the Marquis 
leave the house, came in to learn what advice 
he had given, and was delighted to find that 
her son was not to send any reply to the 
challenger. She was an amiable but silly 
woman, and she continued her lamentations on 
the danger to which the life of her dear Au- 
gustus was yet exposed, until her dismayed 
auditor, conscious that a life much more valu- 
able might be endangered through his covr- 
ardice, in a paroxysm of remorseful sorrow en- 
treated her to be silent. 

Ernest lost no time in sending a letter to the 
Major, in which, without making the slightest 
allusion to Augustus^ he demanded an apology 
for the conduct of which he had been guilty, at 
his house, towards his friend. Now, Rosemal- 
don was the very model on which Major Slye 
had always regulated his own demeanour ; he 
looked upon himself as a very fair imitator of 
the dress and air of Ernest, and was in great 
e3 
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hopes, at no remote period, of arriving at the 
honour of his friendship. Nothing, tlierefore, 
was further from his thoughts than to give any 
offence to the Marquis, and he immediately 
sat down, and apologized in the frankest terms 
for any uniotentional act of hia which could 
have induced the Marquis to suppose him 
wanting in the respect which he owed him. 
Ernest answered this letter in person, to the 
unconcealed delight of the Major, and his man- 
ners were so affable and agreeable during the 
visit, that when jhe Major informed him that 
he had considered it his duty to challenge Mr. 
Edgerley, Ernest had but little difficulty in 
showing him that he had acted ridiculously, 
and that he must permit him to put a stop to 
any hostile proceedings. 

Major Slye could refuse nothing to the soli- 
citations of Lord Rosemaldon, and Augustus 
was spared a trial under which, in all proba- 
bility, he would have sunk. Ernest only re- 
mained one week longer in Bome, during which 
he was seen in public as often as before with 
his fri'end, but Augustus felt that the friendship 
which had raised him to much honour no longer 
existed : the outward appearance might be the 
same, but the heart and the feelings were changed. 
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He vrote frequently to the Marquis, but tbe 
replies became shorter and less constant, until, 
by degrees, the correspondence dropped entirely. 
Two years afterwards, Augustus came to Eng- 
land with Lady Dungarvon. 

Rosenialdon was in his twenty-eighth year 
when he met Horatia. The ardour of youth 
had already flown, and he felt a cold and appa- 
rently a settled distaste for al) the pleasures to 
be found in general society. He believed him- 
self indifferent, and was surprised to find that, 
after his first interview with his fair kinswoman, 
he could think of nothing else. 

The Duke of G-aston was pleased to find that 
his son was at last likely to fix his residence in 
his native country. He wanted his assistance 
in the political mazes in which he had involved 
himself, and pressed upon Kosemaldon the ad- 
vantages he might possess if he would but exert 
his talents in the House. He likewise urged 
him to visit the long-neglected estate of Gun- 
nersdown, to which he had his own reasons for 
wishing him to take a fancy. 

Joyce, who was perfectly aware of the name 
of Horatia's preserver, had exerted all his cun- 
ning to keep it from his young lady. He began 
by warning Ernest not to trespass on the Earl's 
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domain, aad, when he found his notice derided, 
be had snares and spring-guaB set on the 
grounds, which severely wounded several of 
the Marquis's favourite dogs. Ernest was not 
of a temper tamely to submit to this insulting 
hostility, and, the first time he met the steward, 
gave him a haughty reprimand, and enforced 
it by the application of his whip. He expected 
that Joyce would take advantage of the assault 
to recover damages from him ; but he was 
mistaken— the steward took no notice of the 
affront to any living being, and afterwards, 
when he saw Rosemaldon coming towards him, 
he turned into another path, and pretended 
not to observe him. But Joyce had not, there- 
fore, forgiven him ; he, on the contrary, thirsted 
deeply for revenge, and after pondering for 
some time on the safest means of attaining it, 
fixed on Edwin as the person who should aid 
his schemes. He revealed none of his plans to 
the boy, but was content for the present to 
indulge him in his worst propensities; and thu^ 
from step to step, the page descended, until he 
seemed likely to become as bad as his worthless 
father intended to make him. 

When DungarvoD saw Joyce at the Abbey, 
he questioned him respecting the Marquis, and 
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demanded whether he was not aware that he 
had been at Gunnendown ; but the steward 
put on a look of profound ignorance, and de< 
clared that, if Lord Rosemaldon bad visited 
the country, he must have kept himself entirely 
confined to the house and grounds of Gunners- 
down ; and Dungarvon, finding that he could 
gain no satisfactory answer to his doubts, was 
obliged to rest contented in uncertainty. 

Having said thus much of Lord Rosemaldon, 
whom we acknowledge as the hero of our tale, 
we ^all leave his character (o develop itself 
more fully in the following pa^es. 

As he drove homewards with his father from 
the ball at Carlton House, ho told him that he 
had obtained Horatia's permission to visit her 
the next day. 

" I am afraid, Ernest," replied the Duke, 
" that you are too apt to give way to the impe- 
tuosity of your feelings. You fancy yourself 
now deeply in love, and seem to imagine that 
you cannot fail in your pursuit." 

" And you think," answered his son, ** thnt 
I shall never gain Lord DuDgarvon's content. 
Well ! suppose I should not, that need not be 
an insuperable obstacle to my success. Her 
affection will be the more flattering, when she 
persists in loving one whom her father rejects. 
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But I will not believe such rejection possible. 
He cannot deny his friendship to one whom his 
only child favours." 

•' Do not flatter yourself with that idea," 
answered the Duke ; " you might as reasonably 
expect this stick lo produce a bud, as the heart 
of the proud Dungarvon to feel any renewal of 
good-will to our house. But I do not wonder 
at your admiration for the daughter, my dear 
Ernest; I think her a most lovely and en- 
gaging creature." 

" Had you heard her speak !" exclaimed his 
son ; " her voice is' harmony itself." 

" But it will be insufficient to move her 
father's stem resolve," answered the Duke, 
smiling, *' and that you will soon find. Be 
persuaded by me, Ernest; forget that you have 
ever seen this beauty ; lake a smoother path to 
happiness — woo one whose family, as well as her- 
self, are anxious to receive you in their castle." 

Ernest understood the hint, but had no de- 
sire to enter into any altercation with his father. 

'* How handsome Henrietta looked to-night V 
he said, presently. His son gave him no reply. 
" She was one of the best-dressed women in the 
room," he persevered. 

" I could look at none but Laidy Horatia," 
answered his son ; " her beauty wanted no aid 
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from dress ; her complexion required no gems 
to make it more dazzling." 

The Duke was silent, and presently they 
arrived at their own door. When the morning 
came, Ernest felt all impatience for the hour 
when he should see Horatia, and learn how 
Lord Dungarvon had received the information 
she had promised to give him- His sanguine 
hopes, and bright anticipations, formed a 
striking contrast to the dejection of poor Ho- 
ratia, who, in proportion as the hour of their 
now dreaded meeting drew near, felt her spi- 
rits failing sadly. She saw all the difficulty 
of the task she had undertaken ; fancied that 
she already heard Rosemaldon reproaching her 
with caprice and deceit, and knew that it would 
be impossible for her to exculpate herself from 
his charges. Would he listen to her promises 
of esteem and gratitude, or believe them sin- 
cere ? She feared not ; and, what was worse, 
she doubted whether she ought to make any 
effort to preserve in her memory the image of 
one, whose father had so deeply wronged her 
family. 

While she was thus endeavouring to recon- 
cile duty with inclination, the door was opened, 
and the Marquis of Bosemaldon announced. 
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She started up, and ErneEt instantly saw that 
something unfavourable to his hopes had taken 
place. She was pale and agitated, and the 
words the was uttering were so low and 
indistinct, that he could hardly catch their 
meaning. 

" You are fatigued, dear Lady Horatia," he 
said, gently ; *' but I would not defer the hap- 
piness of seeing you, particularly after receiv- 
ing youF promise that we should meet as 
friend8^ and consult on the best means of recon- 
ciling our fatbers. Speak to me ; tell me that 
I am welcome, or . . . ." 

" Lord Rosemaldon," rej^ed Horatia, in a 
tremulous voice, withdrawing the hand he bad 
taken, " you must leave me. Since we parted 
last night, I have beard circumstances which 
compel me to avow, that my father never will, 
never can, receive you ; nor dare I ever wish to 
see or know the Duke of Gaston." 

"What can you mean?" cried Ernest, in 
surprise; " I was not prepared for this ; I can 
sympathise with all the feelings which induce 
you to rely implicitly on Lord Dungarvon's 
word ; but I am tenacious of the honour of 
my father. Has the Earl presumed to cast a 
stain upon it? Remember, that he was your 
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mother's near relative, and only friend ; do you 
refuse to tell me the accusation which is brought 
against him ?" 

Horatia was silent. How could she explain 
to bim the truth ? '* You will not answer me," 
exclaimed Ernest, in a voice broken by disap- 
pointment and anger. " You insinuate charges 
which you cannot or will not prove." 

In vain ' Horatia, in a plaintive voice, en- 
treated him not to blame or judge her harshly. 
Rosemaldon was wounded to the heart ; and, 
although he sat for some minutes longer, it was 
in silence, fearing to speak, lest the next word he 
uttered might sever him from his companion for 
ever: it may be doubted whether, at that moment, 
love or pride had the mastery over his mind. 
At last, he turued to Horatia, and said, '* Do 
we meet no more ? Have you already for- 
gotten to be kind ?" 

" No, no," answered Horatia, while the tears 
flowed down her pale cheek ( " but, alas ! I 
must not — I dare not ask you to come here 
again. We must part — but as friends, ever 
friends." 

She extended her hand; but Rosemaldon, 
guided only by the suggestions of ofiboded 
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dignity, refuBed to accept it ; and, snatching up 
his hat, rushed from the room without uttering 
another word. 

Horatia heard him depart ; and, sinking 
into a chair, buried her face in her hands, 
and wept long and unrestrainedly. More than 
an hour had elapsed since he bad left her, 
and still she remained, alternately blaming her 
father, herself, and the Marquis, and accus- 
ing him of hastening away, before she had 
time to soften that which seemed ungrateful 
and harsh in her own conduct. The party 
invited to dinner in Groavenor Square were 
already arriving; and the Earl, wondering at 
her unaccustomed absence, sought her in the 
darkened chamber. 

*' My dear Horatia, why do you stay here 
alone P" he said, taking her hand ; " my guests 
are assembling. You are ill." 

" I cannot come down to-day,^ answered 
Horatia, in a hurried voice. " I shall be better 
to-morrow." 

She had never spoken thus coldly to her 
father before: he turned away with a stifled 
sigh. " I will leave you," he said, " to-mor- 
i-ow you will have forgiven me the pain I 
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have been obliged reluctantly to iaflict." Press- 
ing his daughter's hand as he spoken he en- 
treated her to keep quiet, and try to sleep; 
then quitted her, to play the courteous host 
to guests who were at this crisis worse than 
indifferent to him. 

Horatia had fulfilled what she believed to be 
her duty: she had screened the name of her 
father from disgrace ; and, when she was able 
to reflect on what had passed, she became 
sensible that, sooner or later, she must have 
given up ail intercourse with the Duke of Gas. 
ton's son. But, what a difference a few hours 
had made I She had parted from Ernest at the 
palace, without a feeling of distrust or appre- 
hension to blight her enjoyment of present hap- 
piness ; and the recollection of all that he had 
spoken and looked, during their short interview 
there, now only served to make her duty ap- 
pear revolting and severe. Unprepared as yet 
to reason steadily on the submission she owed 
to the decrees of fate, sorrowful and alone she 
pined, lamenting the stubbornness of her heart. 
But she must not falsify her promises to her 
father ... his life had been indeed a tragic 
volume. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" It matters not much whether in government thou 
tread in the steps of severe Hannibal or gentle Scipio, 
ao thy actions be honourable and thy life virtuous. 
Both in the one and in the other there U both defeat and 
danger, if not corrected by the faire repute of some 
extraordinary endowment. No matter whether black 
or white, so the steed be good." 



When Dungarvon met his daughter on the 
following moroing, his quick e^'e detected the 
evidences of a struggle, which he knew had 
been severe ; but, affecting not to observe the 
depression of her spirits, he avoided all men- 
tion of BAsemaldon, and declared his purpose 
of quitting the metropolis in a few days, leaving 
Horatia to choose the place of their retirement. 
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"What say you to a continental trip?" he 
asked i but his daughter preferred returning 
to the Abbey. 

Dungarvon, grateful for the efforts she had 
always made to please him, did not like to 
oppose this wish immediately. He desired to 
wait a little, until her mind had recovered its 
elasticity, and the spirits of her youth bad re- 
lumed. He looked forward with certainty to 
the time when Horatia herself would assure 
him that she had banished her preserver from 
her thoughts, and that her aversion to the name 
of Valmour was as great as bis own. 

The old Countess, who had perceived the 
unevenness of her son's spirits since the hall, 
was rejoiced to see him once again smiling, and 
taking an interest in passing events ; and she 
did not think of noticing the change which was 
perceptible to alt others, in the appearance and 
manner of her grand-daughter. 

Sir Archibald de Winton was raised to the 
peerage, to the infinite joy of himself and his 
mother. It was pretty well known that he owed 
this honour to the interest of Dungarvon, 
aod his first appearance among the Lords 
was anticipated with curiosity. One day, 
a very important debate being expected, the 
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Countess reminded her son that be had pro- 
mised to take the whole family to the House to 
listen to it, and that she was all anxiety to hear 
him and De Winton speak. Both parties had 
mustered all their forces on the occasion, and, 
when Dungarvon and his family arrived at the 
House, they found every approach already 
crowded. They were seated in the best places 
for hearing the debate ; and, while the Countess 
thought of nothing but the cheers which would 
follow Dungarvon's speech, Madame FloHs and 
Mabel looked about them, and made their com- 
ments on the persons around, while Horatia 
gazed at the statesmen before her, and listened 
with the most rapt attention to the opening of 
the debate, though the arguments did appear, 
sometimes, tedious. 

Lady Dungarvon began to doze; Floris waa 
already fast asleep, and Mabel played with her 
chair, and then gaped and looked at her watch. 
A tedious hour had passed thus, when the Earl 
rose to answer one of his opponents. A pro- 
found silence reigned, while in a clear and im- 
pressive voice be began by controverting the 
arguments brought forward by his adversary, 
and overthrowing the whole foundation on 
which they rested. He glanced at the oppo- 
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sition benches with an air of defiance as he 
spoke: there was one individual there whom 
he seemed to single out as the object of his 
indignant reproaches. Horatia trembled, as he 
wound up a speech, full of fire and eloquence, 
with a personal charge of duplicity and misre^ 
presentation against a member of the opposite 
benches, and sat down amidst the cheers of his 
own party. 

*' Wonderful ! " cried the awakened dow- 
ager, as she listened to the welcome plaudits of 
his friends. 

" Another Nestor !" exclaimed Madame Flo- 
ris. Horatia alone was silent. MabeFB atten- 
tion was now directed to De Winton, who 
had risen, and was endeavouring to make him- 
self intelligible. He stammered and hesitated, 
and a variety of strange noises began to arise. 
He grew more confused, and was called to or- 
der. " What folly ! what blindness ! " thought 
Mahel, drawing back, and, in spite of her own 
cause for anger, not liking to see him an object 
of pity and derision. She caught a few dis- 
jointed sentences, in which the words slavery, 
emancipation, &c. Gic were the most promi- 
nent ; but the coughs which afflicted the oppo- 
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site party, while he spoke, rendered him less and 
lees intelligible to the fair hearers above. At 
Iragth, something like silence was restored, 
and it was found that Lord De Winton was 
echoing all the sentiments of his patron; but 
he followed too soon in his wake — the same line 
of argument was taken, but what the one ren- 
dered interesting and clear, the other made 
obscure and misty ; and, when he inveighed 
against those whom he termed the destroyers 
of the state, ahd warned their lordships against 
a woif in sheep's clothing, he roused up ene- 
mies with whom he was utterly unable to cope. 
He was, however, cheered by his new allies, 
who declared that he had made a very efFective 
speech. 

Rosemaldon, who sat in the House as Baron 
Gunnersdown, got up to answer Lord De Win- 
ton. As it was his first appearance there, all 
eyes were bent upon him ; his graceful 6gure 
and elegant manners prepossessed even his very 
opponents in his favour. Great curiosity had 
been excited to hear him, from the variety of 
opinions which were afloat concerning his abili- 
ties. Some aflirmed that he was conceited, 
shallow, and self-sufficient ; others declared that 
he was clever, but proud and cold. 
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Ernest soon proved to them what he really 
was. Dungarvon's attack had wounded him to 
the quick. He attributed it at oace to a per- 
severing and relentless hatred, and, flinging 
aside all thought of the numbers who were 
waiting in silence to condemn, he burst forth into 
an eloquent vindication of the motives of those 
who opposed the Earl. He seized on all the 
weak points of his speech, and dissected his 
measure with masterly skill ; after showing 
how Dungarvon had failed, be proposed a sys- 
tem completely opposed to his, and supported 
it with all the fervour of inspiring eloquence. 
The Earl's proposition seemed already to have 
lost much of its merit in the eyes of the House : 
wonder was excited. 

Rosemaldon's triumph seemed complete. The 
cheers which followed his speech lasted several 
minutes: he was congratulated by the vete- 
rans of his party on a display, which reminded 
them of the days of Chatham. 

He had intended to allude to the new peer's 
abandonment of all his former opinions, and to 
ihe amazement which he felt at an inconsistency 
so shameless and unworthy ; but, seeing bow 
thoroughly insignificant De Winton had made 
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bimaelf, he spared him, and repressed the bit- 
ter irony with which he could have spoken of 
the barren dreams of ambition indulged in by 
the deserter. 

The Duke was melted almost to tears as he 
witnessed the trinmph of his son, and it was 
fortunate for our heroine that Dungarron did 
not look at her while Ernest was speaking ; for, 
had he done so, he would hare seen an expres- 
sion of admiration and triumph in. her eye, 
which would have almost unmanned him. 
Deeply did she sympathise with the proud 
delight of his father, and the universal homage 
paid to the talents he displayed ; it was 
not until he had concluded, that a feeling of 
madness oppressed her heart, and she became 
conscious that the very debate of this evening 
would increase the animosities which had so 
long existed between their fathers. Once, while 
he was speaking, their eyes had met, and the 
sudden start, and flushing cheek of Ernest, tes- 
tified to the power which her presence yet exer- 
cised over him. The thought was pleasing. 

The old Countess was excessively angry at 
t)ie attention paid by Horatia to the speech of 
her father's adversary ; and, as soon as the 
House was again quiet, she got up and declared 
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that she had heard enough, that she would 
now go home. Just as they were departing, the 
£arl started up again, and the old lady resumed 
her seat. For a few moments, Dungarvon 
paused : the first hour of political dtsappoiut- 
Dietit had arrived ; but the weakeDing of his 
favourite schemes was as nothing compared 
with his mortification at Rosemaldon's triumph. 
His daughter, the being he loved so entirely, 
whom he had endeavoured to ioBpire with re- 
spect for all his opinions and decrees — she had 
been present to witness the successful attack of 
his enemy. He rose with a passionate desire to 
outshine even himself, and a resolution, if pos- 
sible, to destroy the effect of Rosemaldon*s 
speech, and re-conquer the admiration of his 
auditors. 

But he was depressed. He was no longer 
the brilliant Dungarvon, the oracle of the 
House ; his voice became faint and unsteady, 
and his mind wandered away from the subject 
under discussion ; but, feeling the absolute 
necessity of exertion, he once more roused 
himself with effort, and made a strong ap- 
peal to the reason and the feeling of the 
House. He was successful, and, ere he ended, 
he alluded to his young opponent, congratu- 
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lating the House on the oratorical talents of one 
of its members, but regretted that he had not 
learned that enthusiasm was not argument. 

Yet, though Dungarvon affected an air of 
candour and liberality when speaking of Rose- 
maldon, he felt that he bad rendered him a 
formidable opponent, and that all his own ener- 
gies were required to combat the influence of 
his voice and attractive power. 

As he accompanied his family home that 
night, he expressed his regret that a man of 
such talent as the Marquis evidently possessed, 
should have enlisted himself in the ranks of the 
opposition. This eulr^ium from her father was 
as balm to the heart of Horatio. She had 
heard his attack on his opponents with regret ; 
she felt sorry and grieved for him ; but now 
that he did justice to Rosemaldon, she forgave 
him fondly. To the encomiums lavished by all 
but herself on the figure and air of the Marquis, 
the dowager replied, in an angry, impatient 
tone, that to her he seemed neither handsome 
nor clever ; and, as no one ventnred to contra- 
dict her, the point seemed established in her 
favour. 

Mabel was tired, and out of temper. The 
Earl, an undoubtedly excellent judge in all affairs 
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connected with public life, felt tliat bis abettor 
had failed in that evening's performance, and 
did not make any allusicxi to him ; and Mabel, 
ashamed to name De Winton, hated the Mar- 
quis for the success which cast a shadow of the 
deepest inferiority over the miserable exhibition 
of her former admirer. Thus, irritated by 
different feelings, the party arrived in Gros- 
venor Square. 

Previously to De Winton'a elevation to the 
peerage, Lord Dungarvon had given him to 
understand, that he expected his interest in the 
county, to secure the election of Edgerley ; and 
he hinted that every exertion would be needed 
for his kinsman, in consequence of the influence 
possessed by the Duke of Gaston. The day of 
nomination being appointed, Dungarvon left 
town, accompanied by Augustus. He re- 
mained at the Abbey, while Edgerley, with a 
numerous cavalcade, proceeded to the county 
town. He required no assistance in penning hi s 
addresses, or in canvassing for votes : he des- 
canted very fluently on moral discipline, and on 
the duties which all were bound to fulfil, and 
he was received with great respect and atten- 
tion. There was only one candidate to oppose 
him, the son of a Tory Duke, a grave, well- 
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educated gentleman, who thought his own suc- 
cess quite certain. 

The Earl's friends considered Augustus se- 
cure. Dungarvon had his doubts, but he kept 
them to himself, and the second day showed that 
they were not without foundation. No less a per- 
sonage than Major Slye presented himself to the 
county electors, and, in a few hours, the tide of 
popular feeling flowed directly in his favour. 
The Major was exactly the man formed to please 
a mob. He made a long and varied speech on ihe 
public grievances, and urged them to rescue the 
country, while the power was yet in their own 
hands, from the grasp of the ministerial fac- 
tion. He warned them of the calamities which 
were impending over the nation, and which 
could only be averted by returning to Par- 
liament such men as they could confide in ; and 
he concluded hy urging them to strain every 
nerve to defeat the dishonest ministers, who 
were bringing the country to ruin. 

" There stands the representative of one of 
our statesmen," he cried, turning towards Ed- 
gerley with a withering sneer ; " his envoy — 
bis tool— and a very fit instrument in the hands 
of his master. Will you give him your suf- 
frages, gentlemen ?" 
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" Slye for ever ! no tool for us !" roared the 
people round the hustings. " Avaunt, Judas ! 
we will have nothing to do with you ;" and 
poor Edgerley was assailed by weapons even 
more dangerous than the tongue of Major Slye. 
When the tumult had a little subsided, the 
Major again came forward, and requested them 
to hear what the government candidate had to 
say for himself; and presently Augustus began 
his address ; but his voice was bo low, and his 
manner so agitated, that he was scarcely beard. 
He offered no reply to the coarse abuse of the 
Major ; and the mob, who had expected some 
kind of vindication from him, began to upbraid 
him in no measured terms for bis cowardice, 
and advised him to go home and hang himself. 

Joyce was the first to bring the accounts of 
the day's proceedings to his lord. He also 
favoured him with a sight of several caricatures, 
which displayed Augustus in ludicrous posi- 
tions; and Dungarvon could nut help laughing, 
when he saw himself represented with cloven 
feet, crowning Augustus with laurel, who was 
delineated as a braying ass. . 

" The likenesses are very good," he said to 
Joyce ; " I remember the time vrhen you used 
to draw things like these." 

VOL. 11. F 
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" Those days are passed long ago," said the 
steward, bowing. 

Dungarvon was too much engaged in lookiog 
over the list of voters, to mark the embarrass- 
ment of his steward. 

" None of the Gunnersdown people have 
voted, yet," said the Earl, thoughtfully ; " are 
they reserving themselves for Lord Edmund> 
last day P If so, he will be the sitting meso- 
ber." 

'* Begging your pardon, my lord," answered 
Joyce, " I think the Major will be the man. 
He is known to be backed by no peer's interest, 
and the people are eager to have a member 
entirely of their own choosing. It is odd, too, 
that many of De Winton's voters have joined 
him." 

" We must use all fair means to insure the 
election," said Dungarvon. " You may return 
to your post, and see that no exertions are 
wanting." 

The steward left the room, and Dungarvon 
opened the letters he had received from his mo- 
ther and daughter, which were filled with quesr 
tions concerning the progress of the election, 
and their good wishes for the success of Edr 
gerley. 
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But that success was by this time almoBt 
hopeless. The Major continued to increase the 
Dumber of his partisans, aad Augustus him- 
self confessed to the Earl that his defeat was 
certain. 

'* It is strange," said Dungarvon, sighing, 
" that these people should prefer such a repre- 
sentative as Major Slye, to «ther of the getitle- 
men who have offered themselves; but never 
mind, Edgerley, few men are valued in the 
world according to their merits. Our friend 
Joyce has shown great anxiety for your suc- 
cess." 

Joyce, who stood by, answered by informing 
his lord, that the flag was floating on tlie tower 
of Gunnersdown. " They take every opportu- 
nity to show tbat they are our enemies," he 
continued, in a malignant tone. 

The electicHi i^peared certain to terminate in 
favour of Major Slye; and, as Augustus rode 
into the town, be met Lord Edmund Somers 
on his road to London. The Major's speech on 
the last morning of the election was more mo- 
derate in its tune ; he assured Augustus that 
he bore him no malice, and that he should have 
been very bappy to wish him joy on the success 
of his canvass. ^ 

F 2 
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But Augustus was much mortified at his 
prospect of defeat. He knew that it would 
lower him in the estimation of his friends: 
and, ill in body and mind, he declined ad- 
dressing the people. Slye's party began to 
be boisterous in their triumph, and were run- 
ning about the market-place, crowning each 
other with laurel, when a very large body 
of well-dressed caeii were seen to cross the 
square, and march up to the hustings. To 
Slye's horror, they all voted for Edgerley ; and 
a dreadful scene of confusion ensued, which 
was only quelled by the interference of the 
civil authorities. The result was, that Augus- 
tus was declared duly elected, the Major being 
minus thirty votes. Slye was furious ; he 
swore that the vilest bribery had been resorted 
to, and that he would present a petition against 
the return of his adversary ; but a defeated 
candidate is generally rather a sorry object, 
and he was soon silent, for want of auditors to 
listen to his complaints. 

Augustus rightly guessed that his success 
was entirely owing to the aid given him by 
Rosemaldon ; and, in the fervour of his grati- 
tude and joy, he vowed that no temptation 
should ever lure him from so kind and generous 
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a benefactor. He knew that Ernest must have 
canvassed for him, even in opposition to his fa- 
ther's wishes, and that he had come down, most 
probably, to ensure his return in person, and he 
determined to show his sense of this generosity 
by banishing from his own heart all thoughts 
of Horatia, and using his best endeavours to 
bring about her union with Rosemaldon. 

Ernest received his warm offers of service 
with kind frankness, but entreated him not to 
allude to a subject which was too painful for 
him to think of. 

'* Lady Horatia has given me up," he said, 
in a sad voice, " and I have no hopes of meet- 
ing her again. If report speaks truth, Ed- 
gerley, the Earl desires to see you the husband 
of his daughter ; and I doubt, in spite of your 
present assurances, whether, if the opportunity 
were given you, you would be magnanimous 
enough to resign your claims to me." 

*' I desire to see her your wife," answered 
Edgerley, with vehemence. 

" I tell you candidly," said Ernest, laughing, 
" that if I thought Lady Horatia were likely 
to prefer me, I would not relinquish her to my 
dearest friend. But she dismissed me abruptly 
from her presence, and I cannot suppose that, 
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fSor a mere quarrel with my father, the Earl 
would have commanded his daughter to break 
off all acquaintance with me. He must intend 
to give her to another." 

Edgerley had heard from the dowager the 
real cause of l>er son's hatred to the Duke ; but 
he dared not betray her confidence, and he con- 
tented himself with promising Ernest, if he 
found that Horatia preferred him, to exert 
himself to the utmost in promoting a renewal 
of their friendship. 

When the Earl was told of the result of the 
election, be was dt^ighted ; and, flattering him- 
self that he had for once succeeded in defeating 
the machinations of the Duke of Gaston, he 
inquired no forther, but Hallied forth to meet 
and congratulate Edgerley, who, still penetrated 
with the kindness of his friend, at once broke 
forth into an eulogium, which was pcnson to his 
auditor. 

" How !" he exclaimed, haughtily, '* are we 
indebted to a boy, a stranger among us, for 
oar success ? Did be come down here to com- 
mand his people to vote for us P I wish we 
had lost the election.'" Walking moodily foi^ 
ward, be felt that all his joy was turned to vexa- 
tion, and, unable to conceal bis aDDoyance, he 
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became sullen and reserved with Augustus, 
and yet be eOTied the Duke of Gaaton the pos> 
sessioQ of such a son. His }H%judices, though 
deep, could not entirely stifle the admiration ex- 
cited by the high character of Rosemaldon; and, 
had not the memory of his wife constantly in- 
truded upon him,he would have done full justice 
to the talents which no one could bettM value. 

A few days after the election, Dungarvon left 
the Abbey, accompanied by Edgerley, on his 
return to the metropolis. On their arrival 
there, they fiaund the dowager in a transport 
of joy at the termination of the election ; and, 
as soon as the Earl left them, she desired that 
Edgerley would sit down, and tell her all about 
it. The fact of his being a county member 
seemed of immense importance to the old lady, 
and she assured him that it would certainly be 
the means of hastening his union -with Horatia. 

Augustus dared not tell her that he had 
relinquished his hopes in favour of Rosemal- 
don ; hut he could not help laughing when he 
heard her reprobating De Winton for his pre. 
sumptiMi in paying court to Horatia, his own 
affiuiced bride. 

" Ah, you smile,^ said she, shaking her head. 
" but I can tell you, you have no reason to 
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despair. She has been as anxious for your suc- 
cess as if she were already your cara aposa. Au- 
gustus, mark my words ; one of these days, you 
will be as great a man as your ancestor, Lord 
Lechmere. Would that he had never em- 
broiled himself in the civil wars, taking the 
part of the weakest ! You would not have 
done anything half so silly as that. But, why 
are you so thoughtful ? " 

" My kind friend," said Augustus, " you 
must not mistake Lady Horatia's friendship for 
affection. I assure you that ....'" 

" No more of such affectation," answered the 
old lady. " I hate false sentiment." 

Augustus was about to reply, when the page 
came in with a message from Lady Horatia, 
who desired to see him as soon as he was 
disengaged. 

Horatia had recdved a letter from Augustus, 
' while he was at the Abbey, in which he ex- 
plained to her the generous conduct of Ernest ; 
and all the interest which, since their l^te meet- 
ing, she had been most dutifidly strivmg to 
extinguish in her heart, revived anew with more 
than its former strength. She longed to ques- 
tion Augustus himself, and listen to him while 
he repeated the praises of Rosemaldon. 
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Edwin, after following Augustus from the 
dowager^s parlour, left him to ascend the stairs 
alone, and then, waiting until he heard the 
door of Horatia's boudoir close, he sto)e softly 
up the staircase, and planted his ear to the key- 
hole. Hitherto, our heroine had confided in 
no one ; but now she detennined to open her 
heart to Augustus, whom she knew to be sin- 
cerely attached to her, and tell him all that had 
happened. Her reception of him was very 
gracious, and, bidding him sit down, she 
listened with deep interest to the account he 
had to give of everything relating to the elec- 
tion. When he had finished, she said, in a 
low voice, '* Dear Augustus, will you be my 
adviser? I think if I had confided in you 
sooner, it might have been better. Will you 
be my brother, now P " Augustus pressed her 
hand affect ioid at ely, and assured her of his rea- 
diness to serve her in all things. 

" There are some subjects," continued Ho- 
ratia, " which I must not speak of before my 
father. Rosemaldon*s name is one of these, and 
I am grieved to' think how invincible are the 
Earrs prejudices against him. I view his mis- 
fortune with the tenderest sorrow and pity i 
but still, I grieve that so good and wise a man 
F 5 
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as my ftither Ehould carry his sense of wrong 
to harshness. And is it not strange, that, with 
all his foresight, he should not peroeive, Au- 
gustus, that his political attacks on the Duke 
bear the semblance of a personal hatred P He 
loves you ; pray, hint this to him cautiously. 
I think you may safely venture to warn him 
of the extent to which he openly carries his 
animosity." 

Augustus had never seen his fair kinswoman 
so deeply raoveiJ. Convinced that it was her 
feelings for Rosemaldon which made her ap- 
peal so earnest and her voice so eloquent, he 
turned his head away to check the sigh of envy 
at his friend's good fortune. 

" I have also noticed this unfortunate feel- 
ing," said Edgerley, in reply, " and under 
any other circumstances I should hlame its ex- 
hibition. But Lord Dungarvonis to be pitied for 
the provocation he has received, and I cannot 
wonder at the enduring resentment he feels to- 
wards his atrocious enemy. I have heard that he 
became an altered man from the moment he dis- 
covered that he had lost the afFections of his 
wife. He thought himself secure in her faith 
and love, and the dreadful consciousness of his 
error almost destroyed him." 
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" But you do not think that the Marquis 
inherits any of the viceB of his father f said 
Horatia, fixing her eyes stedfastly on Edger- 
ley's face. " You bare known him long; tell 
me, is he not an angel ?^ 

The demon of envy had been struggling for 
empire over Uie heart of poor Augustus while 
Horatia was speaking of his rival, and he hesi- 
tated for another moment under its temptations ; 
by a few words he might perhaps ruin all bii 
hopes of obtaining her heart, or work some 
change in his own favour. It was a dangerous 
moment for erring man, but he triumphed over 
his fallen nature. 

" I know him to possess every quality which 
should adorn a man," he exclaimed. 

Once master of himself, Augustus was able to 
render justice to his friend; and, while doing 
so, he was surprised at the proud gush of hap- 
piness which tilled his own heart to overflowing. 
He felt that he had conquered all selfish hopes, 
and that he had not betrayed the confidence re- 
posed in him by Ernest ; and it may fairly be 
doubted whether Edgerley had ever in his life 
experienced a sensation so entirely pure and 
exquisite, as when he concluded his testimony 
to the virtues of bis friend, by pressing Hora- 
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tia*s hand, aad uttering a ferveat hope that, id 
spite of every impediment, he should live to see 
her the happy wife of Rosemoldon. 

" He already loves you," he continued, " and 
I have promised, Lady Horatia, to watch over 
his interests." 

■ Horatia made no reply in words to the declara- 
tion of her kinsman, but her countenance needed 
not their aid ; and, though the idea that her union 
with Ernest could ever take place, appeared 
much too improbable to be indulged in, still the 
linuwledge that he loved her was sufficient to 
render her contented, and even happy. 

"I shall never marry," she said, impressively. 
— " Your &ther would be deeply grieved to 
hear that you had made such a determination as 
that," replied Augustus; " he looks forward to 
your marriage as the event which is to make him 
amends for all his own misfortunes." 

" Then I shall marry solely to oblige him," 
answered our heroine, " if there be any one 
mean enough to seek a wife who has no heart 
to give. I have a better opinidn of mankind." 

Augustus fell into a train of reflections, not 
at all favourable to his chivalric resolves of the 
hour before. He never really believed that Ho- 
ratia could become the wife of Rosemaldou; in 
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Spite 'of the flattering hopes he had given 
her ; and if she did, at last, bring herself to 
accede to her father's wishes, and marry the 
husband of his choice, would not he be the 
chosen oneF How earnestly did Augustus 
wish that she had never seen Rosemaldon, 
or that he himself had remained for ever 
a stranger to the beauty and accomplishments 
which had so strongly fascinated him t Horatia 
perceived the agitation of his mind, and affec- 
tionately entreated him to forgive her for detain- 
ing him so long, when he must need repose 
after his journey. 

" I am not happy enough," answered Au- 
gustus, *' to desire solitude. But only let me 
ever be your friend and adviser and I shall be 
satisfied. Do you promise this?" he added, 
softly. 

" I do," answered Horatia, " and only fear 
that you will find me a frequent and trouble- 
some applicant. Now, I dismiss you for your 
own sake." 

She opened a door which led into one of the 
drawing-rooms, and gave her hand to Augustus. 
He kissed it respectfully, and then, with a heart 
distracted by contending emotions, sought his 
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own apartments, to think over every word and 
look of the object of his romantic passion. 

She deceives herself, he thought, aa he paced 
the room, hurriedly ; she will never yield up her 
own feelings, and marry to oblige her father. 
She does not attempt to conceal the interest she 
feels for the Marquis ; and where is the wretch 
who could take advantage f^ the EarFs persua- 
sions and influence, and force her to a marriage 
in which her heart would never be interested P 
Could I do this P He almost started at the 
reproaches of lus own conscience, as it warned 
him that his utmost energy of virtuous resolu- 
tion would be requisite should such a tempta- 
tion ever be offered to him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" Oh love ! what ia it in this world of outs 
Which makes it fatal to be loved f Ah I why 
With cypress branches hast thou wreathed thy 

bowers 
And made thy beat interpreter a sigh^" 

SxPTEKBBR came, and found Horatiaonce more 
at FitzhannoQ Abbey. Her spirits were still 
dejected and uncertain, but she beheld with 
satisfaction the favourite haunts of her youth, 
—the terraced walk which commanded such an 
extenuve view of the surrounding country, the 
venerable trees which towered in majestic gran- 
deur in the woods, and over the lawns, the 
flower-garden in which she had indulged her' 
taste and fancy, — all reminded her of happier 
days. 
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No care had been omitted to keep her flowers 
in the same perfection as when she was present 
to tend them ; the orange-trees, the carnations, 
the roses, were still unrivalled, and every room 
used hy her was richly scented with their sweet 
odours, the steward himself taking care that the 
stands should be replenished daily. 

Some of the dowager's friends had followed 
them to the Abbey, and Horatia would watch 
until they were seated at the card-tables and 
engrossed in the mysteries of their game, and 
then steal from the room and walk for hours 
amid the embowering foliage of the gardens. 

Lord De Winton, who had returned home 
at the same time as the family of the Abbey, 
would often seek her in her retreats ; but the 
formal civility with which she always treated 
him, though it did not crush his hopes, some- 
what embarrassed him. Her silence flattered 
him ; for, with all the egotism of vanity, he inter- 
preted it into a sign of deference to his supe- 
riority ; but he would willingly have recedved 
some little encouragement to open bis heart, 
some look which should embolden him to ask 
the hand of the heiress of Dungarvon. 

The friendship between Horatia and Mabel 
appeared somewhat of a mystery to their friends. ' 
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They were seldom together, and they scarcely 
ever spoke of each other ; but, had anything 
occurred to distress or embarrass the one, the 
other would, with her whole heart, have laboured 
to release her friend from her difficulties. When 
De WintoD came to the Abbey, Mabel would 
gaze on Horatia as he sat by her side, and then 
turn an involuntary glance on her own features 
in the mirror, and leave the room. She little 
guessed the real nature of Horatia's feelings, 
for our heroine had not confidence enough in 
her discretion to make her a confidant, and 
Mabel made no advances towards further inti- 
macy. 

It was one evening, when Horatia had strolled 
into the shrubbery alone, that she met Mabel 
sauntering listlessly along in the opposite direo- 
tion. She stopped, and turned to walk with her. 
After they had spent a few minutes in convers- 
ing on indifTerent topics, Horatia said, " It is 
so seldom that we see each other now alone, dear 
Mabel, that I am very glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to speak to you." 

Mabel passed her hand through her friend's 
arm. '* Who is to blame for that ?" she said ; 
" dear Horatia, you have treated me with cold- 
ness — with caprice, lately. And yet, I think I 
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should be a more disinterested friend than the 
ooe you have selected." 

" But your discretion ?" said Horatia, smil- 
ing : " ah ! Mabel, can I forget what happened 
before we went to London ?" 

" I deceived you," answered Mabel, — " grant- 
ed, Horatia ; but I did it, at the time, tor what I 
believed our mutual interest. Both my mother 
and Edwin told me that no Valmour could ever 
gain admittance within the Abbey. Has it not 
proved true ? And then, how could I suspect 
that De Winton would be so light in his affec- 
tions, as to desert me and fall desperately in love 
with yourself, heiress though you may be, and 
vastly superior to your poor friend ? I am in 
doubt, Horatia, whetheryouretum his love; but 
you may be persuaded to marry some day, and, 
if you will persist in not confiding your senti- 
ments to one who may have it in her power to 
serve you, it will go very far towards proving 
to my mind that you are willing to forget the 
Marquis and accept De Winton.*' 

" You are equally incapable of judging of 
my feelings and of serving me," said Horatia, 
in a melancholy voice. 

A pang of remorse smote on the heart of Ma< 
bel. She bitterly repented of the share she had 
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bod in keeping Rosemaldon from the Abbc;^ ; 
and she now prayed Horatia to permit her to 
serve her in some way, in order that she might 
prove her affection. She was loud in her censures 
of the Eari^s conduct vith respect to the Val- 
mours, and wondered how any Christian could 
be so unforgiving. 

" If the Duke of Gaston were Satan him- 
self," she exclaimed, " what has his son to do 
with his sins? I dare say this quarrel took 
place before he was born j and I don't believe 
that he has a fault, except that of loving you 
too welL* 

" Yes, there are obstacles," said Horatia, 
mournfully — "sad obstacles, Mabel, which 
prevent any approach to friendship between us 
and the Valmours ; and, however unhappy this 
may make me, you must not blame my father 
as the cause. I have no intention of marry- 
ing any other," she continued, as she saw the 
expression of Mabel's countenance flushing to 
suspicion. " Don't you remember in this very 
garden cautioning me one day against listen- 
ing to the fine speeches of an old radical's 
son? Have you had reason to think better of 
the De Winton principles since that time? 
And yet, I think, after all, that even when 
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paying court to me as the heiress. Lord De 
WiDton does not forget that he once liked her 
friend much better." 

" He hates me," said Mabel ; " but I acquit 
you of any intention to succeed me in his 
favour. He flatters himself that you will 
marry him, Horatia; let him continue in this 
vain-glorious deception ; but take care that you 
are not caught in another net : have you heard 
that everybody here supposes you the intended 
of Edgerley ? I saw him just now on the ter- 
race beneath your windows, gazing up with a 
very pale and lover-like distraction. I almost 
pitied him,— he looked so very jealous of the 
shrubs which hid the apartment from his 
sight." 

" You may spare your pity," said Horatia, 
" for I can tell you, that Augustus does not 
need it. Whatever sorrows may oppress him, 
he thinks neither of you nor of me.** 

" I am glad to hear it," answered Mabel,drily. 
" It may seem very strange to you, Horatia, 
but I cannot help thinking that he has done 
something of which he is ashamed. He 
steals about as though he was afraid of being 
seen." 

** For mercy's sake, be more prudent and 
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just in your sunniseB," said Horatia, warmly ; 
*' think bow much mischief your giddiness hag 
already done." 

" I will, I will," exclaimed Mabel ; " but 
you must let me abuse De Winton. Confess 
that his conduct deserves no mercy from me; 
and yet, Horatia, when first he made you the 
object of his attentions, I admit that I could 
not help envying you. But that is over, 
now." 

Horatia could fully sympathize with all the 
little pettishness and caprice which bad made 
Mabel's society less desirable of late; and 
she could even pity her suspicions of herself. 
The evening was so lovely, and the parterres 
so fragrant, that the^' were tempted to extend 
their walk to a bank of flowers which was near 
the margin of the stream. As they sat down 
on a rustic bench, Horatia suddenly asked 
Mabel if she had ever heard De Winton speak 
much of his sister's character or disposition ? 

" Oh, yes," said Mabel, " 1 know that she ii 
extremely energetic in her pursuit of the Mar- 
quis ; and that she affects to consider her uncle, 
the Duke, the most wonderful man in the world. 
I believe sTie can be very delightful when she 
pleases ; and De Winton deserves some merit 
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fiM- thioJcing the Marquis too supenor for her. 
But, I suppose he will marry to please his 
father," she continued, glancing carelessly at 
Horatia. " I fancy the Duke wishes him to 
marry Miss De WInton ; but, since he saw you, 
she has thought proper to he seutimentally de- 
jected and indifferent to every thing, and to re- 
serve all berpride and irritation for herdomestics. 
However, as you are determined never to see him 
again, Miss De Winton will have no rival to 
fear," Horatia made no reply, but, drawing 
her shawl cIos»- round her figure, she com- 
plained of the chilliness of the air, and walked 
quickly towards the Abbey. 

Meanwhile, Lady Jane De Winton began to 
think it strange that her son invited no friends 
down to t^e Park. It was the shooting season, 
but he was indifferent to all its pleasures, and 
cared nothing for either horses or dogs. His 
spirits, too, were forced and artificial; and, 
when his mother or sisters addressed him, he 
scarcely seemed to hear what they said. In 
great uneasiness, Lady Jane begged him not 
to lead so dull a life, but to send letters to 
some of his friends to invite tbem to pay their 
annual visit; but, in a voice which betrayed 
his mortification, he told her that there was no 
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use in asking any one worth seeing, for that 
his cousin bad secured them all. " They are 
gay enough with kim" he added. 

" What does Ernest mean by this conduct ?" 
exclaimed Henrietta ; " will he not come here 
a( all ?" 

" And has he given you no invitation to join 
the party at Gunnersdown P" asked Lady Jane, 
impatiently. 

" Times are changed with his lordship," 
said De Winton, in a voice which betrayed his 
jealousy of Boeeinaldon. " He is a great 
orator, now — a great politician, too — the leader 
of a party. Since bis elevation, be has become 
a highly exalted personage; and soinetiinea, 
when I presume to speak to him, he scarcely 
vouchsafes an answer." 

" So, then, my uncle is right," said Hen- 
rietta, in a tone of Intter vexation ; *' and 
you have lost caste, first, by your unlucky 
fiirtation with a governess's daughter, and tlien 
by your dereliction in politics. I think, if you 
have no regard for your own interests, yoa 
might be a little more alive to mine. I don't 
like die idea of this merry-making at Gunners- 
down, after an unsuccessful campaign in Lon- 
don, too r 
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With these words, she rose, and pulled the 
bell violently. When the servant answered 
her summons, she desired that her pony might 
be saddled instantly, and then left the room, 
without vouchsafing any further notice of her 
astonished brother. 

" The absurd vanity of that girl will be her 
ruin," cried De Winton. " I wonder, Lady 
Jane, that you don''t point out the extreme 
folly of her conduct. I am quite ashamed 
of her." 

" Henrietta will have her own way," said his 
mother : " the truth is, you are both strange 
creatures. You are very sanguine in your 
hopes of gaining Lady Horatia ; but I am ter- 
ribly afraid, Archibald, that she likes Bosemal- 
don. Poor Henrietta thinks so as well as I ; and 
-she frets that this heiress should have stepped 
into his heart, at the very moment when she 
flattered herself it would be offered to herself." 

Love Rosemaldon," cried De Winton, in 
dismay ; " it is impossible : nor would he ever 
sacrifice for her what I have already done. 
His political opinions are directly at variance 
with those of her father; and Rosemaldon 
would not give up one iota of his independence 
for any woman on earth. I have ; and Lady 
Horatia must regard me for the sacrifice.'" 
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*' But Ernest is heir to a dukedom," ob- 
served Lady Jane ; " and he has more right 
to maintain his opinions than a simple Ba< 
ronet." 

" I am no longer a simple Baronet," ex- 
claimed De Winton, petulantly. Am I not the 
intimate friend of Dungarvon ? I stand im- 
movable." 

" Well, well, be not angry," said Lady Jane ; 
*' all may be right if you are cautious. I wish 
I knew who Lord Dungarvon means his daugh- 
ter to marry." 

" Mr. Edgerley," said a voice, from a remote 
comer of the apartment, indistinctly. 

Lady Jane and her son looked round, an- 
noyed at the interruption. " Olivia, joining in 
conversation in which you have no interest ?" 
cried her mother, severely ; " leave the room !" 
Olivia meekly departed. 

Henrietta was right in saying that De Win- 
ton had lost caste by his abandonment of his 
party. He was scorned by his former friends, 
and suspected by his new ones ; and when, rest- 
less and discontented, he sought (he society of 
bis cousin Ernest, he found that both he and 
the Duke of Gaston scrupulously shunned all 
his advances. The hint he had just heard 
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respecting Edgerley was quite unexpected; 
and he Beemed now imperiously called on to 
explain himself at once to the Karl, before this 
new candidate should start up to dethrone him 
in the field. He considered that, after all he 
had done, the Peer was in a manner bound to 
aid his suit with Horatia ; and he rapidly de- 
cided on putting his friendship to the test at 
once. 

Having made this wise resolve, he turned to 
Lady Jane, and announced his inteution of 
seeking an immediate interview with Lord 
Dungarvon, and telling him everything. 

" Ah, you are so imprudent !" exclaimed 
Lady Jane ; " tell him no more than is re- 
quisite for your interest. The sooner you 
marry Lady Horatia the better, both for 
your sake and Henrietta's. Flatter him on 
his talents and power, and tell him that the 
whole country rings with his praises; if he 
hesitates, threaten him ; yon are in all his 
secrets — he must not offend you ; but do it 
with reluctance, as if you deplored the neces- 
sity which calls you to abandon him. Above 
all, be sure that you contrive to hint something 
which will exasperate him against Gaston, 
our scheme, though moral, requires it; and 
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then you will gain the poJDt, and throw loose 
libels to the dogs. You understand, Archibald. 
Still, I almost fear . . . ." 

" Fear nothing, madam," replied her son, 
sarcastically; " only hope that we may find 
some sure path which will lead us out of the 
labyrinth of deceit in which we are involving 
ourselves.'' 

As he proceeded towards Fitzhannon Ab- 
bey, he was met by a party of Roaemaldon^s 
guests. They immediately accosted him, and 
seemed glad to see him ; but De Winton soon 
perceived that their politeness was assumed 
merely until they had satisfied their curiosity. 
They had heard rumours of certain Tory plans 
which were in agitation ; and, having betted 
considerable sums for and against their truth, 
they seized on him as a person in Dungarvon's 
confidence, and begged that he would give 
them information. De Winton's countenance 
showed them that he was yet in a state of 
ignorance ; and, when he assured them that it 
was the first bint he had heard of the report, 
they first looked iocredulous, and then rode on, 
laughing heartily. 

I believe they were only jesting, thought 
De Winton, as he walked on ; of course, I must 
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have heard if such things are in agitation ; but 
I will satisfy myself on this point speedily. 

He came to a narrow lane, bordered on each 
side by thick hedges, and, to his astoiiiehnient, 
there stood the Marquis, supporting Henrietta, 
who seemed to have met with some accident, 
for she was much excited. The pony was re- 
lieved of the saddle and net, which were being 
transferred to the back of Rosemaldon's mare. 
When De Winton asked his sister's groom how 
the accident happened, the youth replied, with 
an impudent sneer, that poor Scrub had been 
accused of kicking, and that Miss De Winton 
had tumbled off just as the Marquis came in 
sight. 

De Winton immediately guessed that this 
was some scene got up for the occasion by 
Henrietta, and, feeling no inclination to play 
the tender brother, and escort her home, he 
coolly turned back, and pursued his way to 
the Abbey by a different road. 

Henrietta had managed admirably. Just as 
the Marquis came near enough to hear her 
piercing shrieks, she quitted the stirrup and 
fell on the soft mossy turf on the side of the 
road ; Ernest instantly left his companions, 
and rode up to assist her ; free from all false- 
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hood and guile hiniBelf, he never dreamed that 
she was feigning the alarm she did not feel, 
but contintied to support her until she found 
herself able to stand alone. No sooner, how- 
ever, had Rosemaldon placed her on his own 
mare, and promised to ride by her side, than 
Henrietta forgot all her terror, and began talk- 
ing gaily. 

Her undisguised admiration for Ernest had 
been long talked of and commented on, and 
Henrietta now laughed with him on the gos- 
siping reports to which their former flirtations 
had given rise. She even went so far as to 
ridicule Lady Jane for all the efforts she had 
made to gain him for her son-in-law, and alluded 
in kinder terms to the fancy her dear uncle 
had for calling her his daughter. She ratded 
on with such apparent artlessness, that Krnest 
was completely deceived, and felt certain that, 
whatever her former feelings might have been, 
she no longer entertained the slightest wish to 
inspire him with a warmer sentiment than 
friendship. Nor would she, had he not been 
the rich Marquis of Rosemaldon : rank and 
money were the deities worshipped by Hen-- 
rietta, and, to secure them, she conformed to 
her mother^s advice, and paid unremitting at- 
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teation to her uncle. She professed at all times 
before her cousin a complete indifference to 
worldly splendour, praising the simple habits 
of his life, and declaring that nothing but the 
obedience she owed her mother prevented her 
from at once refusing to attend her to the balls, 
operas, and dinners, which she found so tire- 
some and fatiguing. The attention and respect 
which she paid at all times to Ernest's opinion 
had caused him to regard her with great inte- 
rest and affection, and Henrietta was not one 
to be blind to the advantages which her artful 
and unprincipled conduct had secured her. 

" Well, dear cousin," she said, as they now 
rode along together, " when am I to have a 
silver favour from you p All the world says 
that Lady Horatia means to brave the indigna- 
tion of her father, and throw her affections and 
her fortune at your feet." 

Aosemaldon turned pale, then red, and 
ended by bursting into a forced laugh. 

" la it not true, cousin?" said Henrietta, in 
a modulated voice. 

" There is no such happiness for me," said 
the Marquis, mournfully. 

" I am sorry, — grieved to hear you say so," 
said Henrietta ; " but how true it is that those on 
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whom we place our affections, often prove our 
greatest torments! I think, Ernest, that such 
a friendship as ours often brings comfort in 
times of the greatest affliction. It is much het- 
ter than love, when quite sincere." 

The Marquis, gradually drawn on by the 
interest she expressed, and gratified by the 
sympathy of her manner, confided to her the 
secret of his love for Horatia; and confessed 
that, although he had no hope of ever seeing a 
successful termination to his suit, be was unable 
to banish her image from his heart. 

" I cannot blame you," said Henrietta, " for 
I was myself fascinated by Lady Horatia's 
beauty when first I saw her. The calm dig- 
nity of her manner, her look of innocence, 
disarmed suspicion. I thought that they must 
accuse her falsely who say that her pride 
usurps the place of feeling. Her education 
has been masculine, her father may have 
an undue influence over her; but she may 
like you, dear cousin — perhaps she is only 
wavering — hesitating : let us hope the best." 

Rosemaldon did not approve of the manner 
in which Henrietta spoke of Horatia, and he 
fell into a reverie, which was presently broken 
by his cousin. 
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" I think, dear Ernest," slie said, " that if 
I were to cultivate the acquaintance of Lady 
Horatia, I should be able to ciear your doubts. 
Come to us some evening, and either leave 
your friends at home, or bring them with 
you." 

Ernest promised thankfully, and Henrietta 
felt that her plans were going on as prosper- 
ously as she could desire. 

We will now return to De Winton. When 
he arrived at the Abbey, he found the Earl in 
an undress, busily employed in the garden ; 
and, after the first compliments had passed 
between them, requested De Winton to remain 
and dine with him ; then, taking up some spe- 
cimens of earth, be desired his opinion of its 
nature. 

De Winton, who had no taste for gardening, 
and who was, moreover, excessively annoyed when 
he found that Dungarvon alluded neither to his 
daughter nor to the rumoured changes in pub- 
lic affairs, could hardly bring himself to reply 
to the EarFs questions ; and at last, fearing 
that some one might interrupt them before he 
had introduced the subject, he boldly informed 
Lord Dimgarvon of the rumours afloat. 

"Indeed!" answei-ed the Earl, "pray tell 
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me all about them, for I love to hear the news 
of the day, and I have not read a paper since I 
left London. These are the high subjects of my 
ambition now," be continued, as he gazed up- 
ward at the tall trees, " they give me not only 
employment, but health. I came here to forget 
my worldly cares. Come, come," he added, 
with a hearty laugh, " confess that you have 
been to Gunnersdown to-day, and that you 
have heard your news there: they wanted to 
obtain from you some intelligence respecting 
the present state of public affairs: they are 
ready in such calculations." 

" I have not been.to Gunnersdowo, my lord," 
answered De Winton, in an embarrassed tone; 
" indeed, I have not inclination to go anywhere 
at present, for I am so unpleasantly situated 
with regard both to my late and my present 
associates, that, to be plain with you, nothing 
short of my desire to gain the friendship of 
yourself and sweet lady Horatia could have in- 
duced me to submit so long to the indignities to 
wliich I am subjected." 

The Earl drew himself up proudly. " Lord 

De Winton," he said, " employ no ambiguitj of 

words with me ; you compromise yourself 

by the mistaken compliment you pay to me. 

G 5 
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Throughout my own career, I hare perse- 
vered in a etraightforward, and, I hope, an 
honourable line of conduct; whenever I have 
met with a man of honour, I have known 
how to respect him, whether he agreed in 
the utiHty of my views, or differed from 
them entirely. In the very first conversa- 
tion I had the honour of holding with you, 
I endeavoured to explain myself fully ; I 
then told you, if I remember rightly, that 
neither' a nation nor an individual need ever 
despair of recovering from any misfortunes, bo 
long as their honour remained unblemished. 
Be patient, my young friend, and you will soon 
find yourself lirmly established in the esteem of 
our party : you are as yet but a new recruit, 
but they cannot ultimately deny their confidence 
to one who, unasked, gave so ready an ad- 
hesion to all our plans." 

Duogarvon ceased, and, before De Winton had 
found words wherewith to answer him, he was 
employed in picking some withered leaves 
from off a thorn. De Winton was thoroughly 
out of humour, and, though he dared not 
openly quarrel with his patron, he inwardly 
made a resolution to regain his liberty at the ' 
first convenient opportunity. But he forgot 
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how difficult it is for b man, especially of 
little personal weigtiti to reinstate himself in 
the confidence of an offended party. 

Duogarvon observed the moody countenance 
of his guest ; and, as De Winton was not usually 
either silent or out of temper, he knew that 
something must have fallen from himself during 
their walk, at which the other was deeply 
wounded. Stopping, therefore, when they 
drew near the house, he requested him mildly 
to state what the rumours were to which he 
bad alluded, and to favour him with his own 
comments on them .... 

" You speak as cleverly, my dear lord," he 
exclaimed, " as though you had been reared 
under our banners. Go on, and you will be< 
come a leader or chief among us." 

These, gaily spoken words were enough to 
put the vain De Winton into good-humour: his 
spirits rose to so high a pitch, that the dinner 
passed over in the utmost harmony. Augustus 
alone, tormented with the reproaches of his own 
conscience, sat silent and spiritless, dreading 
lest his friends — lest De Winton should read in 
his countenance the perturbation of his heart. 
The mention of Rosemaldon's name was suffi- 
cient, at any time, to drive him almost to mad- 
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ness.' He strove to hide his feelings ; he was 
conscious that his virtue was not sufficiently 
powerful to keep him stcdfast in the path 
of simple integrity ; day after day, he went on, 
alternately condemning his own faithless con- 
duct towards his friend, in the bitterest terms, 
and falling deeper and deeper into the pit of 
dishonour. Yet, Augustus was not a hardened 
sinner ; he was deeply alive to his own debase- 
ment : there were sentiments existing contrast- 
ing with his hope ; but some demon whispered, 
— follow on. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Ambition is to the mind irhat the hood is to the 
falcon, it blinds us firstj and then compels ub to tower 
b7 reason of our blindness. When we are st the 
summit of a vdn ambition, we are also in the depth of 
real misery : in short, by attuning all we wish, and 
gaining all we want, we have only reached a pinnacle 
on which we hare nothing to hope, and everything to 

" Good day, Lord Lechmere,^ said Diingar- 
von, entering the rootn, one morning, and hand, 
ing to Edgerley the Gazettewhich announced his 
restoration to the forfeited honours of his 
family ; " let me be the first to wish you joy on 
this happy event.'' 

So sudden and unexpected were the tidings,' 
that it was some time before Augustus could 
calm his emotion, or express in grateful terms 
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to the Earl the feelings which almost over- 
whelmed him. How singular was it, that, just at 
the moment when his heart felt crushed with 
misfortunes, he should find himself thus raised 
by the power of his benefactor to an equality 
with those around him. How had he merited 
such happiness ? His days of misery seemed 
ended ; there was no longer any reason why 
he should feel himself an inferior being: he 
looked at Horatia anxiously. 

Dungarvon watched him with a calm and 
satisfied smile ; the dowager was in a transport 
of joy, delight, and pride. Horatia, pleased 
because they were all so, wished him joy of his 
title, and the next minute called him £dgerley, 
for which her grandmother sharply repri- 
manded her, while Mabel watched the varying 
expression of his features with a glance full of 
wonder and inquiry. 

Henrietta De Winion had made several at- 
tempts to force herself into Horatia's society. 
There was evidently some reason for the 
secluded life she now led ; for it had been re- 
marked that she had never passed the boun- 
daries of her father's dominion since the arrival 
of Rosemaldon in the neighbourhood, and 
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Miss De Winton was determined to unravel 
this mystery, if possible. But ehe had imposed 
DO easy task on herself; Horatia could not well 
refuse to admit her, when she called at the 
Abbey, but she generally had some engagement, 
which made her speedily quit the drawing-room, 
and consign the task of amusing her to Ma- 
dame Floris or Mabel. The haughty Henri- 
etta was deeply offended at this marked avoid- 
ance, and, as she gave up her attempts to gain 
Horatia's confidence, her sister Olivia seemed 
to take her place. 

Horatia liked this gentle girl, and kindly 
encouraged her visits to the Abbey ; Olivia 
soon began to talk of her cousin Ernest. She 
remarked how often she met him sauntering 
round the hills which separated the rival estates, 
and told our heroine that she had even heard 
that at the dawn of day he had been seen gazing 
pensively from its summit in the direction of 
the Abbey. 

By degrees, Horatia became really fond of 
the pleasing, retiring, Olivia, and was almost 
tempted to think that she regarded her cousin 
with more than a sister''s affection, as she heard 
her taking every opportunity to introduce his 
name when alone with her, and to express her 
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surprise how any one could help adoring him ; 
Olivia, on her part, studied with the greatest 
minuteness, the habits and disposition of her 
new friend, and failed not, wh«i she saw 
Ernest, to whisper in his ear everything she 
had gathered during her visits to the Ab- 
bey. He regularly looked for Olivia, and 
sought her company, whenever he came to the 
Park. 

Henrietta overheard one of these confidential 
dialogues, and became so alarmed for the suc- 
cess of her own schemes, which Olivia seemed 
treacherously undermining, that she instantly 
communicated her fears and suspicions to Lady 
Jane, who, without giving any reason for the 
prohibition, forbade Olivia to go near the 
Abbey from that day. 

But she could not prevent her from speaking 
to her cousin, and Olivia lost no opportunity of 
interesting the feelings of Ernest in all that con- 
cerned Horatia. She almost congratulated her- 
self on the plainness of her features, when she 
saw that it saved her from the watchful jealousy 
of her sister ; and Lady Jane, supposing her 
now incapable of working any injury to their 
schemes, often desired her to go to Gunners- 
down as the bearer of their invitations to Ernest. 
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" You must not, my beauteous, be seen riding 
there," she said one day to Henrietta ; '* but, 
Olivia, you may go. Take this note, and make 
him promise that he will come." 

Olivia did take the note, but, after she had 
received the Marquis's verbal answer, she 
liugered for more than an hour, talking of the 
Abbey, and sighing at the unhappy differences 
which separated her dear cousin from the beauti- 
ful and accomplished Horatia. 

Since the elevation of Augustus to his title, a 
complete change had taken place in his manner. 
The melancholy which formerly distinguished 
him had given way to a look of calmness and 
even cheerfulness ; and, no longer hesitating oa 
the course he meant to pursue, he addressed the 
heiress of Fitzhannon with the animation of 
an equal. Gradually, the management of the 
family affairs devolved on him ; he was liked, 
and obeyed even by Joyce, who was loud in his 
praises of Lord Lechmere, and was heard often 
to declare that he was the man to make him- 
self beloved by every one on the estate. 

Horatia was pleased to see her friend so happy. 
Lord Dungarvon had expected to witness a fa^ 
vourable change in Augustus, for the extreme 
humility of his manners formerly seemed hardly 
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compatible with the feelings of a mind such as 
Dungarvon trusted that his kinsman possessed. 
He admired the gentleness and refinement of his 
manners, although he could have wished some- 
times that Augustus had a shade more frank- 
ness in his disposition, and that he would, like 
De Winton, be above oifering so much deference 
to the opinions of his opponents, even when they 
differed entirely from his own. But there were 
allowances to be made for the circumstances of 
his former life, and the Earl hoped that he 
should render the character of his kinsman more 
consistent, by placing him in a situation which 
would give him a proper estimation of his talents 
and abilities. Augustus being thus disposed of, 
Dungarvon had time to give his attention exclu- 
sively to his daughter. There was an oppres- 
sion on her spirits, and an air of dissatisfaction at 
times about her, which made her father uneasy; 
hut he continued to trust in the influence of time 
and duty, and hoped that the long-tried attach- 
ment of Augustus would soon he rewarded by 
her forgetfulness of him, who, to all appearance, 
had ceased to think of her. 

Dungarvon could not conceal from himself 
that Rosemaldon was a man whose character had 
excited his interest and curiosity, and he was half 
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sorry when he heard that he had incurred the 
displeasure of his father by his open support of 
Edgerley at the election. The report, too, which 
was now circulated, that the Marquis was en- 
gaged to his cousin, annoyed him almost un- 
consciously. But what was it to him who the 
Marquis married P The dowager, also, began 
to fear that the continued exhilaration of her 
young friend's spirits might do him harm, 
if he were deceiving himself with regard to the 
nature of Horatia's sentiments ; and there were 
certain indications of indifference on her part 
which the old lady did not like to analyse. She 
was inattentive in conversation, and Lady Dun- 
garvon saw that if steps were not taken to ad- 
vocate the cause of Augustus, he had not much 
chance of ever being wedded to her grand- 
daughter. 

Lady Dungarvon was fearful lest Augustus 
should remark the coldness of Horatia, and in a 
fit of generosity renounce all his pretensions to 
her hand. He had, by this time, so entirely 
won the good opinion and confidence of this 
lady, that she scarcely thought any woman 
good enough for him, and was highly offended 
at the carelessness which Horatia showed in her 
dress, and the listlessness of her air when he was 
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present ; she even took upon herself to epeak to 
Dungarvon on the subject, and requested him 
to tell his daughter that such indifference was 
highly disrespectful towards himself; but 
Dungarron, laughing, determined not to inter- 
fere. 

Lord De Winton, who was a constant visiter 
at the Abbey, was one of the first to remark the 
change in Augustus. He saw signs of arrogance 
and presumption in his manner, which were 
highly offensive, and a forwardness in addressing 
Lady Horatia, which annoyed and surprised him 
more. It quickened his own movements, and he 
lost no time in seeking a private interview with 
the Earl, and declaring openly and energeti- 
cally that he was a suitor for the hand of his 
daughter. 

Dungarvon had long expected this, and he 
listened to the lover with the greatest politeness 
and attention while he set forth his hopes and 
expectations. When he had ended, the liarl 
assured him that he had his full consent to ad- 
dress his daughter, and that, in the event of her 
acceptance of his suit, he would find him ready 
to confirm it. De Winton was profuse in his 
thanks, and, full of sanguine anticipations, he 
proceeded in search of Lady Horatia, and, with- 
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out losing a moment, opened the history of his 
love and admiration of her. Horatia listened 
with calm indifference, until he informed her 
that he came fortified with the approbation of 
her father ; she then sighed deeply, but pre- 
sently exerting herself, she thanked him sincerely 
for the honour he had conferred on her, and 
regretted that her affections were no longer in 
het own power. 

" And who can have won that heart, and not 
have claimed it ?" exclaimed De Winton, pas- 
sionately. 

Tears started in Horatia's eyes at this remark, 
and De Winton repented the hastiness of his 
words. *' Forgive me, Lady Horatia," he said, 
" I meant not to pain you, — I see how it is, but 
I must say that the Earl should have spared me 
this. I grant that I came here in the first in- 
stance without his invitation, and solely for the 
purpose of winning his daughter : I cannot deny 
that; but, when he saw how sincerely I loved 
and admired you, he ought not to have taken 
advantage of me ; he is a courtier I But tell 
me, dear Lady Horatia," he added, " is it really 
true that I have no hope of changing your 
cruel resolution — are you really attached to 
another .'"' 
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*' I have already told you so," answered Ho- 
ratia, pressing her hands on her forehead, and 
trembling violently; " you will always find my 
father your friend, I am certain you will ; and 
you have many stimulants for action ; you will 
find in your public career many consolations for 
a disappointment like the present." 

" I have done with politics," exclaimed De 
Winton; " labjure themforevcr. fiut,answer 
me one question. Lady Horatia, is your father 
adverse to the choice which you have made ? 
I hope it is not that hypocritical, sentimental 
coxcomb. Lord Lechmere, for I detest him, 
and I cannot account for the confidence that 
Itosemaldon, my penetrating cousin, places in 
him." 

There was such an instantaneous change in 
Horatia's countenance as he mentioned Hose- 
maldon's name, that De Winton paused. No 
farther explanation seemed necessary, for he 
saw at once that Horatia was the rival of his 
sbter ; and, taking a friendly and respectful leave 
of her, he quitted the Abbey, somewhat con- 
soled for his own discomfiture, by the reflection 
that Horatia would have loved him, had not an 
unlucky chance introduced the noble Marquis 
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to her. As he passed the entrance door, be 
saw Lechmere returning home, but no longer 
fearing him as a rival, and feeling no inclination 
to be detained by a man whom he disliked, he 
merely bowed, and continued on his way. Au- 
gustus guessed the errand on which their neigh- 
bour came that day, and impatient to know 
what reception Horatia had given to his suit, he 
dew up the staircase, and with a hurried and 
agitated air entered the room. He men- 
tioned having just seen De Winton, and in a 
faint voice attempted some jest on the motive 
of his visit Horatia, who had few secrets from 
him, confessed the truth, and relieved his heart 
from an overpowering weight, by assuring 
him that De Winton was totally indifferent to 
her. 

*' I am glad that we understand each other," 
she continued, " and that I shall no longer 
be tormented with proposals which are most 
disagreeable to me, and only serve to re- 
mind me more forcibly that the only person I 
have ever seen, whom I could bring myself to 
love, is separated from me, alas ! by an invin- 
cible barrier. Is it not so ?" 

At any other time, Augustus would have been 
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saddened at the tone in which she spoke; but 
he could now only rejoice to find that one 
rival was decidedly got rid of, by the dismissal 
of De Winton ; and, so animated did he feel 
on the occasion, that he was able to bend 
his thoughts to the object he had in view, 
namely, how to ingratiate himself with Ho- 
ratia. He sat down by her, and led ihe con- 
versation imperceptibly to Rosemaldon, draw- 
ing a comparison between him and De Winton, 
all in favour of the Marquis, and extolling the 
character and fine qualities of Ernest, while he 
ridiculed and disparaged his cousin, until he 
had succeeded in rif etting the attention of Ho- 
ratia upon his words. Like an elder in the 
craft and cunning of the world, Augustus had 
boldly decided on gaining the confidence of our 
heroine, and making her regard him as her 
safe and faithful friend ; and, provided that he 
could succeed in this plan, he was now almost 
callous as to the means necessary to be taken 
and persevered in. In the course of the day, 
Augustus informed Horatia that Rosemaldon's' 
foreign courier had been passing through the 
village, and that the Marquis was supposed to 
■have decided on returning to Italy again. " I 
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think Rosemaldon is not likely ever to remain 
long in England," he continued; "he requires 
constant change and excitement. I should not 
be at all Burprieed to hear that he had settled 
in Italy altogether, and, having no hopes of 
marrying to please himself in England, that 
he bad taken some Italian princess for his 
cara sposa." 

" He has quite forgotten me," thought poor 
Horatia, *' or he never could leave Gunners- 
donn and England, without one word, or one 
line ;" and she could hardly restrain the tears of 
sorrow and mortification at the thought. She 
felt unequal to share in the lively conversation 
which was carried on in the sitting-room, and, 
leaving Augustus to entertain the ladies with 
his sallies, she went out to walk in the shrub- 
bery. But even here, solitude was denied her ; 
for her father saw her enter the secluded path, 
and presently joined her. He was surprised at 
the unusual formality of her behaviour, and 
inquired the cause. Horatia confessed it. 

" Why, my dear, what could I do ? " said 
Bungarvon, laughing. " You would not have 
had me tell poor De Winton that he had no 
chance ? He would have supposed that I put 
a stumbling-block in his way, and denied you 
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the privilege of refusiDg or accepting your 
lovers." 

Horatia sighed. " Z never gave Lord De 
WiDton the least encouragement," she said. 

" I never accused you of doing so," answered 
the £arl;" but De Winton has so much va- 
nity, that he does not require encouragement. 
Depend on it that, even in this instance, he 
can ^ye a good reason for his want of suc- 

Horatia looked down and blushed, but she 
gave no answer. 

" De Winton will soon get the better of his 
love," continued the Earl : " it is a pasnion 
which demands not only encouragement, but a 
conviction that we are loved in return." 

This insinuation, purposely thrown out, had 
its effect upon poor Horatia's proud and sensi- 
tive heart, and she began to think that her 
father, as well as Augustus, must have h<!ard, 
from some well-informed authority, that she had 
ceased to be an object of interest to Rosemal- 
don. It was a bitter fancy which shot through 
the heart of Horatia at the bare idea that such 
a thing could be possible. 

" You generally draw your inferences," con- 
tinued Dungarvon, in a lighter tone, " from 
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the dreams of a very romantic fancy. But, 
alas ! fancy has not much to do ffith the stem 
realities of the world. 1 have generally found, 
that those who yield to the fervour of their 
imagtoation, and suppose that love, once ex- 
pressed, must endure for ever, are victims of 
a sad fatal delusion, and are ridiculed and des- 
pised for their weakness even hy the molten 
image, that they have set in their heart's 

Every word that her father uttered, apparently 
without any latent motive, sank deep into Ho- 
ratia's heart. Dungarvon saw that he had given 
her food for many an hour of private medita- 
tion, and, not wishing to make his purpose evi- 
dent to her, turned the discourse on Mabel. 
" What will your little jealous friend say," lie 
exclaimed, " to this open dereliction of her 
knight ? She will wonder at your had taste, 
ray Horatia." 

" If I were malicious," answered Horatia, 
" [ should say that his conduct to poor Mabel 
deserves that no other woman should ever take 
compassion on him. I am afraid that his chief 
object is money, and I have no pity for the 
defeat of a fortune-hunter." 

" Fortune ! — riches are not to be despised," 
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said Dungervon. I agree with the Frenchman, 
who said that true love is like a ghost — every 
body talks of it, aod very few have seen it." 

Horatia was silent. She did not like to 
think her father unjust or unfeeling; she 
bdieved that his present disbelief in the 
purest sentiments of the human heart arose 
from the disappointment and wrongs he had 
himself suffered, which had blighted the ten- 
derer feelings of his nature. And this was,' 
in fact, the truth ; for Dungarvon was far from 
being either a cold or a heartless man : he had' 
been betrayed ; and resolving to charge upon 
the world in general the crimes and follies of 
a portion of it, tried to make, not only his 
daughter, but himself, believe that he despised 
and defied his fellow men. 

But he would not have loved Horatia half so 
well, had she coincided with these dark views of 
human nature. No one was more alive than 
Dungarvon to the charms of an unsuspicious 
and confiding character, and he loved his daugh.' 
ter best when she looked her dissent from all 
his worldly maxims. He often pleased him- 
self in explaining to her the schemes and con- 
trivances resorted to by politicians to secure a 
desired, point, in order to enjoy the look of 
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doubt and contempt with which she seemed to 
wonder how lofty-minded and ambitious men 
could waste so much of their precious time id 
actions which reflected only dishonour on their 
own character, and which in a few years, or 
even weeks, would pass from the memory of the 
world, for which they sacrificed their peace and 
honour. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Men generally h&ve in reserve some secret point, 
which they will not, or which they cannot, honestly 
communicate." 

Lady Jane De Winton was more disap- 
poiDted than surprised when she heard that 
her son had been decidedly rejected by Lady 
Horatia ; but the intelligence cut like a 
two-edged sword, threatening the annihilation 
of her hopes with regard to Henrietta's pros- 
pects of gaining the Marquis, at the same time 
that it told her of the loss of that grandeur and 
fortune which De Winton had fondly expected 
to possess. 

That Horatia preferred Rosemaldon now 
seemed clear to the mind of Lady Jane, and 
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she began to doubt whether there did not 
exist some secret uoderstanding between them. 
This would be sufficient to account for his in- 
sensibility to her du-ling^e charms, and Lady 
Janet fuU of these newly-formed suspicions, 
fdt a hatred towards the heiress take possession 
of her heart, which prompted her to strain every 
&culty to destroy the influence she had gained 
over Ernest. It was a hatred increased in 
force by the merits of the object. With all 
her fondness for Henrietta, she was obliged 
secretly to admit that Horatia was far her supe- 
rior in the polished gentleness which should 
guide the manners of a high-bom lady, and 
that she attracted the admiration of those upon 
whom her daughter made no impression. She 
had been better educated, too, and she could 
converse on subjects which were sealed to Hen- 
rietta. It was not on every occasion that Miss 
De Wintoo had an opportunity of displaying 
her skill in music and dancing ; and the con- 
versation in which alone she was a proficient, and 
the superficial knowledge of fashionable society, 
which enabled her to decide on everything 
and everybody, were at times out of place. 
Horatia was indulgent, Henrietta always se- 
vere, and Lady Jane had heard several com- 
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parisoDs mode an this difibrence between them, 
not flattering to her daughter. 

Still, Henrietta was a person who held a 
distinguished place in the world of fashion. 
She was sparkling, and the observations which, 
from one of less preteouons and lower con- 
nexions, would have been called ridiculous, or 
foolish, from the niece of the Duke of Gaston 
were witty and wise. This was pleasant ; 
but it was not all that either Henrietta or her 
mother desired. The position she held in so- 
ciety, though gratifying, was not quite secure ; 
a younger or a cleverer aspirant for distinction 
might easily displace her ; and, although Lady 
Jane had never sought to check her daugh- 
ter's insolence to inferiors, she had, of late, 
hinted to her the policy of being a little 
more amiable in the eyes of the world. A 
sad foreboding fear came over her, that the 
days of Henrietta's triumph were almost ex- 
pired, when she saw two or three men of high 
birth and equal taleot turn away abruptly from 
her daughter, while she was endeavouring to 
amuse them with the account of an absurd 
accident which had befallen one of her inti- 
mate friends. 

Lady Jane had also heard, from the lips of a 
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renowned critic and leader of fashion, the fol- 
lowing heart-rending speech, while RosemaldDn 
was standing at his elbow : — " No, I hate the 
affectation of indecent simplicity ; it is scarcely 
better than her sullen statelinesa at other times : 
give me such a manner as Lady Horatia's ; 
when she speaks, I know that she means all 
that she says, and no more. Miss De Winton 
is a mere machine, set going for a certain num- 
ber of hours, while there is any man present 
worth enchanting." 

I.ady Jane was electrified ; and, when Rose- 
maldon smiled, she nearly fell on the ground> 
What if, after all, Ernest should be making a 
fool of Henrietta I Years had been thrown 
away in pursuit of him ; many men, though 
not so eligible, had admired her, and wilh 
proper encouragement might have proposed ; 
but Lady Jane had kept her eye firmly fixed 
on her nephew, and had resolved that he should 
be the husband of her daughter. Almost stun- 
ned by the difficulties which seemed to be now 
awaiting her. Lady Jane went to Henrietta, 
and desired her to listen with attention to what 
she had to say. Henrietta was all obedience; 
and her mother proceeded to inform her of 
many alarming circumstances which had come 
H 5 
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to ber knowledge ; and suggested that it 
was possible, notwithstanding the hopes given 
them by the Marquises attentions, that he 
meant nothing more than the mere display of 
a friendship, which was worthless to them. 

" Friendship '." exclaimed Henrietta, violently : 
*' have I been wasting so much time for what I 
care nothing about? It is those odious men 
who are with Rosemaldon who have done me 
all this injury. I wilt revenge myself on them, 
and on Ernest, too. I will soon show him that 
I care not for him — >that I only value his sta- 
tion in the world." 

" Calm yourself, dearest Henrietta," said her 
mother, quietly, " this is not the temper in 
which you should indulge at present. Think of 
nothing, but the best means of gaining Rose- 
maldon — leave the rest in mystery." 

Henrietta calmed her rage ; and, before 
they separated, the mother and daughter had 
agreed on a plan of operations which was to 
ensure the success of all their wishes. Before 
the expiration of the week, Henrietta was pro- 
nounced an invalid, and was confined to the 
dressing-room, too ill to see anybody, but her 
own family and her dear cousin Ernest, When 
he came to visit her, which the kindness of his 
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benrt led him to do frequently, she could 
raise herself from her recumbent posture, and 
extend her hand to welcome him, with every 
demonstration of the most sincere delight ; and 
tlien, as if overcome by the exertion, sink down 
again, and put her hand before her eyes. When 
he rose to take his leave, Henrietta, in bidding 
hira farewell, would implore him to return 
very soon, as she felt that she had not long to 
live, and would then whisper her thanks for his 
unparaUded kindness, and beg him never to 
forget how sincerely she had ever loved him. 

Poor Ernest was deeply shocked to think 
that his blooming, radiant cousin could be so 
near death ; and, seeing that his presence ap> 
peared always to be welcome, he failed not 
to take daily opportunities of visiting her. 
Nothing could be more interesting than her ap- 
pearance. The long ringlets were still kept in 
studied beauty, and were allowed to hang 
down her pale cheeks ; and the voice, naturally 
loud and quick, was trained into a moat en- 
gaging whisper. She did not get any better ; 
and each day an additional weight seemed to 
oppress her spirits. Lady Jane became so 
uneasy, that at last she entreated her nephew 
to find out, if possible, whether her sweet inno- 
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cent had anything on her mind, or any wish 
which she desired to express before her death. 

It was a very unpleasing task to fulfil, but 
the Marquis promised to oblige the afflicted 
mother. In reply to his delicate inquiries, and 
assurances of friendship, Henrietta tearfully 
declared that she was quite happy — that her 
days seemed under the blessed inSuence of some 
charm— and that she was never miserable but 
when he left her. " You know, dear cousin,** 
she said, " that the slightest mark of preference 
from you was alwaj's dear to me ; and, when I 
am no more, you will be happy in the reflec- 
tion, that your kindness has soothed my last 
jnoments."' 

But Henrietta soon grew tired of playing the 
invalid ; and one day, when Ernest had just 
returned home, she rose from the couch in a 
paroxysm of rage, and told Lady Jane that she 
would no longer submit to such an absurd 
restraint — that Rosemaldon had not the least 
intention of giving her more than his horrid 
friendship, and that she would give him up» 
and try some other plan. 

" Be patient," answered her mother, " and 
rely on me: we will engage his own vanity in 
■our cause. I think now, Henrietta, you must 
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get better, for I perceived to-d&y that you did 
really look ill and tired ; so we will try another 
scheme : we will throw open our doors, and show 
him how much we are admired. In short, 
my dear, I will bring him to the point soon 
now— he shall propose ;" and with this com- 
fortable assurance, she soothed the disappoiuted 
and angry beauty. 

" I think I have done something towards 
putting him out of conceit with Lady Horatia, 
at all events," she said, presently ; " I continued 
to hint and insinuate sundry little circumstances, 
which, I Baw, were not lost upon him." 

Lady Jane doubted. She knew that Rose- 
tnaldoQ was still deeply interested in Horatia ; 
she knew it by the kindling of his eye, by the 
tremor of his voice, whenever her name was 
mentioned. He might be piqued by her re- 
serve and avoidance of him ; — he might be 
parted from her by the stratagems of others ; 
but she was still in his heart and thoughts. 

" Yes, we will make him jealous," said 
Henrietta ; "but who is to be the hero ?" 

Many of the danglers about the house were 
named, and rejected, as unable to inspire Ernest 
with such an imposing sentiment; when, sud- 
denly, they both exclaimed together — " Lord 
Lechroere ! — Charming, the very man." 
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Up to the present time, the; had neither of 
them considered Edgerley worthy of a thought. 
He was a poor stupid commoner, only known 
to them as a silent sickly-looking follower 
of Lord DungarvoD, or his daughter. They 
«ould never imagine what Ernest saw in him, 
or why he had patronised him so much at 
Rome. Lady Jane had even thought it her 
duty to tdl her brother, the Duke, that Ernest 
was making himself quite ridiculous, by bring- 
ing forward such a person ; but now, things 
were altered, — he was a peer, and they had no 
doubt, from the superior qualities he was 
known to possess, and the number of bis friendsi 
that he would one day be a great man, and 
decidedly the fashion. 

'* At all events, my dear," said Lady Jane, 
" he is a man whom we may condescend to 
make a tool of; and we will lose do time in 
having him here, and trying what we can do 
with Rosemaldon through him. We used to 
treat him with a little contempt, to be sure; 
but I dare say he's too prudent to remember 
all that took place during the days when he was 
the obscure Mr. Edgerley," 

But Lord Lechmere was, in the first place, 
to be sought, and courted to the Park, and 
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then flattered, until he had completely forgot- 
ten all their former rudeness. Lechmere him- 
self, however difficult to conciliate, was not 
such an ohject of apprehension to them as the 
old Lady Dungarvon. They had heard that 
he was a mere puppet in her hands, and they 
much feared that she would not permit him to 
forgive their impertinence, but would forhid 
him ever to degrade himself by being on 
friendly terms with the family at the Park. 

This introduction of Lechmere's name made 
Lady Jane think a great deal about him ; and 
the result of her cogitations was, that he would 
he a very capital match for one of her daugh- 
ters. " I will get Kosemaldon for Henrietta, 
if I can," she said mentally ; " and, in that case, 
Jjord Lechmere must be satisfied with Olivia. 
If I should find that it is impossible to entrap 
Ernest, why — I think Henrietta would not 
refuse the other." 

And Lady Jane walked about, and thought 
that no daughters ever had a mother so thought- 
ful, so interested for their welfare in life. 

It was at last decided that Henrietta should 
write to Lechmere in her brother's name, and 
invite him very pressingly to come to the Park, 
and meet his friend the Marquis, who had 
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promised to spend a few days with him, and 
de«red much to see Lord Lechmere. 

This note was writteD, approved of, sealed, 
and sent ; and, to the delight of both mother 
and daughter. Lord Lechmere accepted the 
invitation. 

" What does this fellow mean, by saying 
that I have asked him to come and see me?" 
said De Winton, taking up the note, and speak- 
ing with evident annoyance, *' I don''t want to 
see him atall.** 

Lady Jane informed him that she had sent 
forth several invitations in his name ; as, for very 
important reasons, she intended to give some- 
thing like a file at the Park. ■' It will be 
rather expensive and very disagreeable," she 
continued ; " but we must not let the whole 
neighbourhood say that you are living in retire- 
ment, in consequence of your disappointment. 
That is my only reason, dear Archibald." 

De Winton rather sullenly acquiesced in the 
necessity of being gay, and desired her to ar- 
range everything as she pleased, but not to 
trouble him with any of the details of her mea- 
sures, or expect him to play the agreeable host 
either to dowagers or misses. 

" I hate dancing," he said ; " it is well 
enough for boys and girls who cannot follow 
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more important objects than dress and court- 
ship." 

"Brothers are poor judges," said Henrietta, 
sneeringly. 

Lord De Winton did not continue the con- 
versation, but walked on to the lawn to meet 
his gamekeeper. 

The preparations for the fite were imme- 
diately commenced with great spirit by Lady 
Jane and Henrietta, who felt that on it might 
possibly depend the destiny of the latter, for 
good or evil. Had eternity been the stake for 
which they played, neither could have showD 
more interest ; and, from the first issuing of the 
invitations to the very day appointed for its ce- 
lebration, they were closeted together for hours 
in deep discussion. 

" Now, remember," said I>ady Jane, on the 
morning fixed for Lechmere's arrival, " re- 
member that you flatter him on his rank, more 
than his genius : what is newly acquired is the 
most valued. You must make him show a 
marked preference, or we shall fail. But do 
not flirt — be serious." 

" I don't agree with you," answered her 
daughter; " I must flirt to a certain degree, 
in order to show off my various powers. Lech- 
mere will not be lured very far with mean 
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flattery; and we have no mutual ftiends for 
our amusement in conversation, no mutual in- 
terest in anything. No; Ernest must be forced 
forward by some public sign of Lord Lech- 
mere's admiration, or he wilt continue to stand 
^oof. Leave me to manage that part of the 
affair, and be sure that I shall never compro- 
miie myself — tarry awhile, Madre." 

The day arrived ; and the Marquis and Lord 
Lechmere having, by chance, met on the hills, 
were riding side by side, and conversing ami- 
cably, if not with tlie ease and unrestraint of 
fonaer days. 

Ernest glanced at his companion's fashionable 
costume and erect form ; but to him there was, 
aa yet, no perceptible alteration in Lechmere's 
manner. 

" What a fine feature the Abbey is from this 
long grove of evergreens," said the Marquis; 
" how well the pure gothic is preserved in that 
modern tower : I hope it will never be altered 
by its possessors," 

" Not if my influence have any weight," 
answered Augustus, quietly. They rode on in 
silence. 

"You must be a happy n)an,now,Lechmere," 
continued Bosemaldon, at length. " You are 
rewarded for all the reverses of your earlier life." 
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•' I owe my escape from them to you," re- 
plied Lecbmere, quickly ; " those were delist* 
ful days, when we lived in the midst of the 
beauties of nature and art combined.** 

" They were happy, in some respects," re- 
ified Rosemaldon ; " but I can imagine a life 
much happier than the one I lived there." 

** But when will you realize it P" answered 
Augustus. " You are accustomed to be flat- 
tered; you despise the flatterers who bask 
and flutter round you ; why not ^ake them 
ofl'? You might be not only the most popular, 
but the most enviable man alive; and now 
you are disgusted in the midst of abundance." 

" Before I can be an object of envy," an- 
swered Rosemaldon, *' I must know whether 
Lord Bungarvon still hates my name ; and whe- 
ther that loveliest and gentlest of beings is what 
myfancydelightedsolong to paint her. I will not 
believe her false — and yet I cannot fathom the 
mystery of her strange conduct : whence could 
it arise ?" 

How could Lecbmere answer the question 
thus put to him? Neither in prudence nor 
propriety could he unfold the real reasons which 
had influenced Horatia. Rosemaldon perceived 
his confusion, and immediately exclaimed, in a 
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prouder tone, " I wish not to force myself into 
the confidence of any one ; I only ask you if 
you believe that Lord Dungarvtm prohibits her 
from receiving me, or whether it is her own 
act" His voice trembled as he spoke. 

Lechmere hesitated for a moment The hap- 
piness of his whole life appeared at stake ; his 
good angel had forsaken him. 

" If I must be plain with you," he answered, 
as his cheek was tinged with a deep crimscHi ; 
" I must declare that Lady Horatia's destiny is 
influenced by circumstances of a most peculiar 
nature, and which cannot be explained. The 
£arl stilt hates your name deeply as ever'; for- 
give me for paining you, — Lady Horatia has 
determined never to speak to you more." 

Rosemaldon's face was turned from his com- 
panion ; but he knew that he was endeavouring 
to suppress some powerful feeling. They rode 
on in unbroken silence ; and Lechmere was glad 
to think that the first, and therefore the worst, 
step was now passed. 

Augustus had never seen Ernest so com- 
pletely overcome ; and, for a few minutes, he 
was almost tempted to avow the treacherous 
part he was acting against his interests ; but, 
alas I he was incapable of such an effort. How 
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could I serve him better? he conBidered,— he 
oerer could marry her. But his conscience was 
not to be appeased, and he found it necessary 
to ride on a little more quickly, in order, if 
possible, to lose the remembrance of his un- 
worthy conduct. Lady Jane came out on the 
lawn to receive her new acquaintance, and ex- 
press the delight his presence gave her; and, 
when she presented him to her daughter, it was 
with a particular desire that she would endea- 
vour to make De Winton Park as agreeable to 
Lord Lechmere as she could. 

Nothing could exceed their attention. He 
was presented to the rest of the assembled 
guests, and at dinner placed next to the bril- 
liant Henrietta. The Marquis sat opposite 
them, and his unusual gravity, and the look of 
anxiety and pain he cast sometimes on Lech- 
mere, impressed both Lady Jane and her 
daughter with the certainty that he was already 
jealous of the notice they took of his friend. 
He scarcely epoke a word during the dinner, 
and was so dull and absent, that they could 
not restrain a glance of triumph at each other, 
on' the immediate success which was attending 
their scheme. 

Ernest was thoroughly cast down by the few 
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wtirds he had heard from Lord Lechm«re. 
'* She will never speak to you more." seemed 
to ring like a knell in his ears, and he fell into 
a reverie which lasted for tlie greater part of 
the time that the others consumed in eating. 
Id vain, his next neighbour, a young sprig of 
nobility, who was paying a visit in the neigh- 
bourhood, tried to gain some information from 
him concerning the sports of the country; 
Ernest could not force himself to give a civil 
answer to the tiresome queries of the youth, 
who, much offended at his rudeness, leaned 
across him, and began to entertain Lady Jane 
with sundry anecdotes of Lady A, and the 
Duchess of B, equally valuable for their truth 
and importance. 

De Winton^s eyes were wandering alternately 
from his mother to his sister. " What are 
these women plotting at, nowF" he thought; 
and, in proportion as their fulsome attentions to 
Lord Lechmere increased, so did his aversion. 
He fancied that the new peer was elated with 
his good fortune — that he was actually affecting 
to be condescending I 

The conversation accidentally turned on the 
late election for the coimty. De Winton im> 
mediately began to praise the defeated Slye, 
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protesting that he had never seen anything 
more clever than his caricatures. 

" They were worth a hundred of all the 
trash that was put forth by the other side," 
be said. " I never saw anything more miser- 
able than their attempts to caricature the libe- 
rals. I never had any respect for hired ta> 
lents," he added, with a pointed look towards 
I.echmere. 

A shade of displeasure passed over Lech- 
mere's pale face, and his lip quivered as he 
made a sarcastic reply to the taunt of his host. 
De Winton proceeded, and, as there happened 
to be rays of truth in what he said, rudely as he 
expressed it, his words had a double effect upon 
the «iraged Lecbmere. 

" That print of Judas running away was 
really a portrait, however exaggerated — it was 
capital!" cried De Winton again; and bis 
friends, without any care for poor Lechmere's 
feelings, laughed as loud as their noble boat. 

Augustus could not join in the laugh, and 
he dared not look up to meet the eye of Rose- 
maldon. His treachery was already punished. 
Lost in wonder respecting the motives which 
urged De Winton so far to forget the laws of 
hospitality, he sat in misery, while the former 
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again began vaunliog tlie honesty of Slje, who, 
io spite of the formidable interest arrayed 
against him, was bold enough to stand by his 
principles, and oppose hypocrisy in every shape. 
The subject, the tone, could not be misinter- 
preted — De Winton's insult must have been 
premeditated. Lechmere no longer dared to 
doubt ; and, with a dark vision of horrors of 
every kind, and perhaps death stanng him in 
the face, he was staggering from his seat, when 
the Marquis's voice roused him from the dread- 
ful agitation which overpowered htm. He was 
rallying Be Winton on his recently found pa- 
triotism, and so gaily burlesquing the last 
speech of Major Slye, that the attention of 
the guests was diverted from the unhappy 
Lechmere, and he was able to resume appa- 
rently his former composure. 

Rosemaldon spoke beautifully ; and, when 
he pointed out emphatically the mischievous 
eSects which would result to England if the 
party which upheld Slye should ever be upper- 
most, all hung upon his words as upon the 
sentences of an oracle ; and Lechmere, feeling 
as though a mountain had been suddenly lifted 
from his heart, looked towards Ernest with a 
glance which spoke the intenseness of his gra- 
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tititde for such timely relief. But Rosemaldon 
gave him no answering look — nothing but pity 
and disdain vere to be seen in the bright and 
beaming eye of Ernest ; and Lechmere sank 
back in his chair again, almoBt cursing the in- 
terference of his friend, which proved to him 
that he had penetrated the secret of his inability 
to defend himself. " Is shame ever to attend 
me P " he thought ; " am I to be insulted 
wherever I goP" 

Augustus had looked forward to the time 
when all his bright anticipations shouI<l be 
realised— when, adorned with his title, he 
should feel himself able fearlessly to take his 
place among the honourable men of the land. 
This acquired rank he flattered himself would 
be a sure haven from the tyranny of an over- 
bearing and exacting world; and now, to find 
that he still needed a champion to stand up for 
him— that his title did not protect him from 
the sneers and the insolence of his equals, was 
almost more than he could bear. Dark feelings 
came over his heart, and something almost like 
hatred for his generous friend, changed the 
benefit he had received from him into gall. 

There were some persons present that day 
who had seen Lord Lechmere before. They 

VOL. II. I 
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had known him when he was living with his 
mother in great obscurity, and they recol- 
lected that then he always used to avoid obser- 
vation and intercourse. He was constantly 
buried in studies, and the neighbours concluded 
that he intended to educate himself for a tutor. 
But the}' were mistaken, for Augustus entered 
the army shortly afterwards. The following 
year he was again an idle man, and roving 
about in Italy, still looking abashed, and afraid 
of his fellow men. His countrymen avoided 
him invariably; they could not tell precisely 
what he was, and they rarelymet him in society. 
But now he was a peer, and Lord Bosemaldon 
had taken him by the hand ; therefore, it would 
be folly in any one to think of what he might 
have been. 

Henrietta did her best to withdraw Lech- 
mere's attention from her brother, She began 
to ridicule the impudence of Major Slye in put- 
ting up for such a county as theirs ; and added, 
that if all she had heard were true, he would 
be a very fit match for Miss Mabel at the 
Abbey. Lechmere made a distant bow, and 
Henrietta saw that she had been guilty of some 
mistake. When the ladies left the room, Au- 
gustus again relapsed into silence, until Ernest, 
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perceiving that no one seemed inclined to draw 
him into conversation, turned to him, and made 
some kind allusion to the days when they were 
in Italy tc^ther. 

*' Here, Lechmere," he said, *' let us drink 
a bumper to the days which I had forgotten, 
until you reminded me of them." 

" I have drunk enough," answered Augustus, 
in a tone of chagrin. The words appeared to 
his suspicious and guilty mind to convey a 
double meaning. He considered that Rose- 
maldon meant to remind him of that fatal day 
when he found him in the agonies of fear at 
the receipt of the Major's challenge ; and, hating 
the very name of Italy, since it recalled a scene 
of such bitter humiliation, he moved his chair, 
and affecting to take no further notice of Bose- 
nialdon, lent all his attention to the conversa- 
tion which was passing at the other end of the 
table. 

" Come, gentlemen," said De Winton, "you 
pass the wine too slowly. It is an insult to my 
cellar." 

The wine circulated very freely, and it was 
past eleven o'clock when the first among them 
recollected that there was a party of ladies in 
the drawing-room. " I forgot" exclaimed De 
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Winton " well, if we must separate, let 

UB do it with a good grace;" but, on attempt- 
ing to rise, he had well nigh fallen on 
the floor. They all made their way to the 
door, and, when they sallied forth, they found 
the hall lined with servantE, dressed out in 
new and fantastic liveries, while the pillars 
were gracefully festooned with coloured lamps 
and flowers. The hum of many voices reached 
their ears from the various rooms. 

Lechmere, who had been let into the secret, 
walked forward with a firm and even step, 
smiling at the unsteady gait and tottering forms 
of some of his companions. Rosemaldon could 
hardly believe his senses ; De Winton was for 
returning to the dining-room again ; but in 
this he was loudly opposed by his guests, who 
eagerly pressed forward to see what was going 
on in the drawing-rooms. 

The f€te had been, as we'said before, projected 
by Lady Jane and her daughter fur a very par- 
ticular purpose: they meant not to solicit De 
Winton either to play at cards or dance, but 
merely to pay its expenses, which they knew 
would be enormous. *' But if it should answer," 
said Lady Jane, " he will have reason to rejoice 
at our device ; " and the idea that her son might 
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be ruined by her extravagant whims, never 
came to trouble her conscience, amidst the 
multitude of proud expectations she had formed 
of the result of the evening's entertainment. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" These oriental writings on the wall, 
Quite fommon in those countriea, are a kind 
Of monitors, adapted to recall. 
Like skulls at Memphian banquets, to the mind. 
The words which shook Belshazzar in his hall. 
And took his kingdom from him. You will find. 
Though sages may pour out their wisdom's treasure. 
There is no sterner moralist than pleasure. 



Lord Lechmere was the only guest who rose 
from De Winton's tahle perfectly sober. Every 
one of the gentlemen who were staying at Gun- 
nersdown with Rosemaldon were more or less 
intoxicated, and Ernest himself, though far 
less so than any of the rest, felt his head swim 
as he entered the illuminated haU. The blaze 
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of light bewildered him; and, just as he was 
meditating a precipitate retreat, his steps were 
arrested by a fairy's mandate. It was Henri- 
etta, who, in the dress of Titania, commanded 
him to stop, and then told him that no oae 
could be admitted into the rooms uuless they 
came in some character. " Fairies," she cried, 
to her attendants, " be kind and courteous to 
this gentleman. Hop in his walks, and gam- 
bol in his eyes; feed him with apricots and 
strawberries, with purple grapes, green figs, 
and mulberries; 

" Fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes. 
Nod to him, elves, and do him C' 



Ernest was quickly seized by the arm, and 
conducted ta a room which contained a variety 
of dresses suitable to the occasion. Lechmere 
was already there, attired as Valentine, and, 
ofiiciously proffering his assistance, he brought 
forth the dress of Lysander for Rosemaldon. 
" Not that," said Ernest ; *' I am in no mood 
for mingling with fairies to-night. I hate mas- 
querades at all^times, and am quite at a loss to 
imagine the reason for all this mystery." 

" It is to celebrate your own birth-day," 
answered Augustus ; " and the kind ladies of 
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the manEOon have laboured hard to keep it vith 
due 6clat. The; have even condescended to 
consult with your valet, and have had several 
dresses from Shakspeare's plays made expressly 
for you. Come, you will not refuse to gratify 
them OD such an occasion as this." 

A smile of gratified surprise played on Rose- 
maldon's features; and, persuaded by Lech- 
mere, he took one of the suits, and came forth 
equipped as the Duke Orsiflo. Lechmere, 
glad that he had succeeded in vanquishing Ms 
scruples, went out and informed Lady Jane of 
his success. She warmly thanked her nephew 
for his compliance with their whims; and de- 
clared that she had never seen him look half so 
handsome in her life; and then, patting his 
cheek, she requested to know what he thought 
of her appearance. 

, " Why, you are as beautiful as lace and 
jewels can make you," said Ernest, laugliing at 
her vanity. They left the apartment together. 
Lady Jane failing not to admire her Circassiati 
dress in every mirror they passed. Every 
room was filled with masks, and the whole 
house seemed transformed into some fairy land. 
Large ottomans, with embroidered cushions, 
were placed in the apartments for the accommo- 
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dation of the guests, and everything was ar- 
ranged without the least regard to expense. 
The servants even were dressed in character, 
and were only distinguishable from the visiters 
by their faces, which were ud masked. All 
sorts of wonders were predicted to the curious 
and the credulous from sundry soothsayers who 
stood about; and even his Satanic majesty 
himself, with a long train of chattering imps, 
dared to intrude into the midst of the noble 
party, and, clothed in a bright fiame-coloured 
suit, threaten them with the lasting pleasure of 
his company. All moved aside as the for- 
midable enemy of mankind approached. 

" What a splendid creature !" said I^ady 
Jane ; " if the devil were really a person of 
such a noble air, I do not think I should be 
much afraid of him." 

, The strong perfumes which were burning in 
beautiful vases, and scattered among the orange 
trees, increased the headache from which Ernest 
already suffered. 

" Is it not a scene of enchantment ?" whis- 
pered his aunt. 

'* I think it is rather more romantic than 
healthy," answered Ernest; " the truth is, I 
am almost distracted.^' 

I 5, 
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Rosemaldon could not forbear a contemp- 
tuous Bmile as he looked at Lady Jane's person, 
arrayed as it was with the whole contents of 
her jewel-box and cabinet of curiosities. She 
seemed to have brought forth all her collection, 
for the purpose of making herself the most ridi- 
culous and overloaded heap of tasteless finery 
that ever glittered in effigy upon a tea-board. 

The noise and laughter became, at last, so 
intolerable to Rosemaldon, that he determined 
to make his escape from the scene ; but he 
found it no easy task ; the door was stopped up 
by a company of Jews, who were opening boxes 
full of trumpery gewgaws, which they were 
offering to the inspection of their hostess : then 
stood a grinning Punchinello, making ludicrous 
grimaces, and capering before those who were 
making their way from one part of the room to 
another; while a tribe of Italian boys, each 
provided with a monkey, were amusing them- 
selves by overturning the beautiful baskets of 
flowers, which were carried about the room by 
nymphs, and making the little animals spring 
on the shoulders of everybody that tried to 
pass them. 

*' If I cannot escape," said the Marquis, as 
he observed all these stumbling-blocks in his 
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way, " I must try to make the best of my cap- 
tivity ;" and, with this resolve, he moved on 
towards a celebrated versificator and English 
improvisatore, the talented Theodore, and 
listened for some time to his animated and won- 
derful performance. 

" Ah I let me look at that Circassian," cried 
the reader of minds, drawing near to Lady 
Jane- " Has she sufficient strength of mind to 
curb her ambition to the attainment of honour- 
able happiness F Does she sufficiently value 
her meek-eyed daughter? What splendid re- 
sults does she not expect from the dazzling 
scene with which she is endeavouring to 
blind us?" 

Lady Jane, startled by these questions, and 
still more so by the tone in which they were 
put, pushed quickly out of the room, and dis- 
appeared. 

" Thank me for these hints," whispered the 
poet ; " hut don't betray me, for she gives a 
capital dinner to us bachelors.'* 

Lady Jane had now got into the midst of a 
group of tipsy sportsmen, who were dealing out 
their observations so loudly, and with so little 
ceremony, that Rosemaldon came to her rescue, 
and offeredher hisarm. They walked through 
the rooms together; Lady Jane explaining to 
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him, as they went alon^ how many persons of 
real distinction, dukes, marquises, and earls, 
were at her fete- Rosemaldoa wished her joy 
very sincerely, but made no secret of his desire 
to leave the brilliant scene, which had already 
not only fatigued, but disgusted him. He 
never thought his aunt more wearisome tbao 
now, when she persisted in first pouring into 
his ear the most lavish praises of himself, and 
then repeating to him all the compliments she 
had received on the surpassing beauty of Hen- 
rietta's appearance. 

" Come, come," he exclaimed, at last, " you 
must be more attentive to your guests, and 
I must keep up my character;^ and so say- 
ing, he dropped his arm, and retreated to a 
distant part of the room. Here he was joined 
by Augustus, who, with an assumed air of ob- 
sequious respect, kept by his side, and sup- 
ported his character with infinite spirit and 
excellence. With great readiness, he delivered 
Olivia's messages, laying much stress on the 
indifference she felt for her lover, as plainly 
denoted by her sending her answer to Orsino 
through her maid. *' How then," Valentine 
continued, " could he, handsome and admired 
as he was, condescend to be so treated?" 
Lechmere seemed to forget that he was merely 
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playing his part in a masquerade, in his eager- 
ness to remonstrate with his friend on his lame- 
ness in submitting to so many slights ; and the 
Marquis, offended at the warmth of his lan- 
guage, and conscious that there were many 
parts of his speech which had no connexion 
with the play, and that he was throwing out 
allusions to Lady Horatia, and to his own sup- 
posed love for her, ceased to sustain his charac- 
ter, and persisted in maintaining a resolute 
silence. 

It must be inadvertence, thought Ernest ; he 
would never presume to address such language 
to me ; but, whatever it might be, it completely 
robbed him of all his gaiety. Augustus did 
not take warning by the silence of his friend ; 
on the contrary, encouraged by the laughter 
and applause of the bystanders, he continued to 
rally him unmercifully, until bis personalities 
became so evident, that Rosemaldon, with dif- 
ficulty, forbore giving vent to the indignation 
which filled his mind at the impertinence of 
Lechmere. Restraining himself, however, he 
left the place where they had been standing, 
and making his way through a crowd of gip- 
sies, found it some relief even to listen to their 
wild nonsense. 
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Augustus then saw that he had gone too far, 
and, trembling lest the Marquis should seriously 
take offence at this mis-timed raillery, he 
bitterly reproached himself for his folly in 
not guessing that such expressions must have 
been most grating to Rosemaldon's feelings. 

The Marquis stood musing fora few minutes 
as he watched the restless tide of figures 
moving past him. " Were she but here," he 
cried, " this dull and disagreeable affair would 
be as gratifying as that most delightful ball, 
where first I heard her voice speaking to me 
in terms of interest — of love. What a different 
scene is this I What a mixture of extravagant 
follies, and stupid attempts at wit ! Would 
that I were at Gunnersdown !" 

While these thoughts floated through the 
mind of Ernest, he was unconscious that he 
was followed and closely watched by four 
figures in the attire of fairies drawing a 
flowery car, and not by them only, but by 
a thin, mysterious looking person, dressed 
in the garb, and bearing with him all the 
implements peculiar to a sexton. He wore 
no mask, but a skull-cap and long shaggy beard 
disguised his face almost as completely. His 
cold light eve turned with a mournful but 
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fearful gaze upon the face of Rosemaldon ; but, 
whenever he was observed, he looked down, as 
though he feared to be recognised. The 
masks who saw this frightful object were very 
profuse in their jests on his appearance and 
profession, but to all their bantering questions 
he answered not a, word. It seemed as though 
nothing could provoke him, or lure him away 
from the side of Rosemaldon, whom he con- 
tinued to follow with the moat imperturbable 
resolution. Villagers pulled him by the beard, 
and courtiers smiled ; but neither these, nor 
the temptations of the luxurious viands which 
now began to attract the attention of the 
company, had power to draw him away. Only 
one person seemed to possess the art of en- 
gaging his regards; that was a slight figure 
in the habit of a novice, who kept by his side 
as tenaciously as he followed Ernest. She 
never ceased her observation of him for a single 
moment, but at intervals she rang a small bell 
in her hand, and produced from it a dull 
heavy sound resembling the funeral knell : she, 
too, met with a due proportion of satire and 
insolence from the merrier characters, but she 
was no more shaken by their attempts to force 
an answer from her, than the sexton himself. 
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The latter personage, after avhile, was unable 
to restrain his anger at her persevering watch- 
fulness, and, thrown olF his guard, he turned 
to her, and spoke in a voice and manner ex- 
pressive of rage amounting almost to fury, 
threatening her with his vengeance in case she 
still persisted in annoying him. 

The novice made no reply, but again began 
to toll the dismal bell, and the sextan, finding 
all bis efforts to release himself from her 
vigilant observation fruitless, and worked up to 
a frenzy of passion, gave her a violent push, 
exclaiming at the same time, " You hideous 
and deformed creature, I know you well ; you 
are the bane of my life : am I never to be rid of 
you ? are you resolved to torment and pursue 
me all the night ?" 

" I am," answered the novice, speaking for 
the first time, and drawing nearer to the 
Marquis. Rosemaldon had listened to this 
strange display of fury from the sexton with 
astonishment, and now stepped forward to see 
whether be could not prevent its probable con- 
sequences. The voices, although both the 
speakers disguised them as much as they could, 
struck bim as being familiar to bis ear, but he 
could not by any means indentify their persons. 
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Ernest forgot that their altercation was probably 
but a fictitious one, when he heard the savage 
threats of the sexton, and beheld him lifting 
his hand against a defenceless female, and break- 
ing through the group which bad by this time 
assembled, he laid hold of the sexton by the 
collar, and shook him violently, crying in ft 
voice of strong indignation, " You cowardly, 
withered wretch, how dare you lift your hand 
against a woman F Begone from the room, 
or I flinff you from it ;" and he pushed him 
scornfully away. The sexton, trembling in the 
powerful grasp of his young assailant, tottered 
and fell to the ground, and a loud shout was 
uttered by the surrounding masks. " A battle ! 
a battle !" they cried, and they began to clear 
the groimd for the expected combat. 

The sexton sprang up, and darted a look 
of scorn and defiance on the thoughtless 
mummers; they retreated from his scowl, and, 
making a low bow to Rosemaldon, he began to 
work with his spade, apparently digging a 
grave. The novice seemed painfully moved as 
the sexton proceeded in silence, and, coming 
close to the Marquis, she gently pulled his 
sleeve, and intimated by signs that she had 
something to say to him, but her agitation im- 
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peded her utterance, and, before she could 
recover sufficiently to give him the information 
she desired, the fairies, with their long wands, 
came jumping round her and endeavoured to 
separate them. The novice saw their design, 
and, pulling a slip of paper from her girdle, 
she held it out to Ernest ; but, before he had 
time to take it from her, one of them struck 
her arm with the wand, and with a scream of 
pain, she suffered it to fall. The next moment 
she was rudely thrust into the car and carried 
from the room ; but, as Bosemaldon looked after 
her, he heard het cry ; " Beware !" and saw 
her finger point to the open windows. Ernest 
looked for the paper, but it was gone, and the 
sexton had taken the opportunity to make his 
escape. 

In a few minutes, the fairies returned with- 
out their car, laughing and jumping as before ; 
but to all Rosemaldon's inquiries after the 
novice, they made no other answer than by 
whirling their tambourines in the air, and then 
bursting into a merry laugh ; and the Marquis, 
disgusted with their foolery, ceased to take any 
notice of them. 

Henrietta, whom they attended at a respect- 
ful distance, was supporting the character of 
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their queen with the utmost animation. She 
purposely avoided speaking to Ernest ; and 
Lady Jane had also f^iven up all hope of en- 
tertaining him, and seemed to be fully occupied 
in devoting herself to a small party of noble 
guests, and, forgetting her assumed character in 
her desire to repeat some lately circulated re- 
ports in the fashionable world, of which, to her 
great delight, she found them yet ignorant. 
Lord De Winton, as an old English Baron, 
did all in his power, during the first part of the 
night, to conduct himself decorously, and feel- 
ing that he was not in a fit state to encounter 
the heat and bustle of the drawing-rooms, he 
planted himself in a door-way, and kindly 
invited the visiters into the room where the 
refreshments were laid out ; but, as soon as the 
effects of the wine he had swallowed began to 
wear off, he grew tired of his post, and seeing 
some of his former associates coming towards 
him, joined them, and began an endeavour to 
make his peace, by abusing the party for whom 
he had so lately left them. De Winton saw, 
by their cold reception of his words, that he 
never should succeed in regaining the influence 
he had once possessed ; but still, it was pleasant 
to be with them, and to hear the elders of the 
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party allude to his father, who, for nearly half a 
century, had harangued so nobly against the 
tyranny and misgovemment of the ministers, in 
the face of prisons and 6ne8. De Wintoti 
was listening to them with pleasure, when he 
heard the voice of a Turk, who was seated 
cross-legged and smoking his hookah, exclaim- 
ing '* Mind what you are about, friend, or you 
will be found out by the great politician 
your master, and turned out of his service ; and 
what will you do without a livery ?" 

The voice was Major Slye's, and there was so 
much matter for reflection in what he said, 
that though De Winton sneered, and bade him 
go on smoking, as the only employment he 
was fit for, it caused him to think more 
seriously before he spoke to the politicians, 
and to moderate the tone of his voice, lest 
some by-stander should really convey his sen- 
timents to the ear of Lord Dungarvon. 

" You seem to have gained a great deal by 
your change of politics," said one of them, 
looking round at the gorgeously decorated 
apartments ; " more than you can desire, I 
should think, in grandeur.** 

De Winton thought he saw a sarcastic 
smile on the speaker's face. '* I hardly know 
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my way about my own houBe," he answered, 
heartily ashamed of the folly and extrava- 
gance of I.ady Jane. " If I am called upon 
to pay the expenses of such another fete 
as this again, I don't think I shall be able to 
call even the Park my own : she says it is to 
gratify the neighbours." The other laughed. 

*' I don't think, after all, that there is any 
great difference between your party and mjne," 
continued De Winton; *' although, if I were to 
live the last year over again, I would not for- 
sake you. I suppose that now 1 must be sa- 
tisfied with the lot I have chosen for myself. 
You see, they pay me great attention, and I 
am quite in their con6deDce." 

His friend affected to doubt this, and De 
Winton, firing up at the idea of being supposed 
a stranger to the projects of his own associates, 
lost the little sense still left to him; and suf- 
fered his more artful companion to extract from 
him everything he had it in his power to 
divulge. As soon as the other had gained his 
point, he slipped off and joined Slye, whom he 
reproached for his folly in stopping De Winton 
in the midst of his disclosures. " I have got all 
he knows out of him," he said ; " but I have 
not to thank you for it. Don't you see that he 
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is getting quite tipsy ag^n ?" And so he was, 
for the temptations before him were not to be 
resisted by the annoyed, discontented De 
Winton, who, feeling no amuBement in the 
pasdng scene, and no desire for the company 
of any of his visiters, remained in the refresh- 
ment-room, until he had great difficulty in 
finding his way from it. 

When Rosemaldon found himself unnoticed, 
he left the principal drawing-room, and sought 
the figure of the novice in all the other apart- 
ments, but without success. There was no one 
there who at all resembled her; and the Mar- 
quis was obliged, reluctantly, to give up the 
hope of seeing her again. Her warning had 
not disturbed him, for he laughed at the very 
idea of danger in his aunt's house, but still she 
was the only character that had interested 
him in the least, and, when he found that she 
had disappeared, his former ennui again re- 
turned upon him. The night seemed inter- 
minable, and, strolling into the refreshment- 
room, he asked for a glass of water from one 
of the attendants, and the woman handed him 
a small glass filled with a white fluid, which 
be hastily drank ofi"; and, before he had time 
to tell her that it was a liqueur, and not water. 
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she had gone to attend the summons of another 
guest. 

Hmest opened the French window, and 
stepped out on the dewy lawn. The night 
was mild and clear, and, avoiding the few masks 
who were loitering about, he walked on, until 
he had got beyond the reach of their voices ; 
then be stopped, and turned to look at the old 
mansion, which appeared like a large transpa- 
rency illuminated from behind. The quiet of 
the gardens was delightful after the din and 
folly to which he had been so long subject, and 
the music came floating softly over the inter- 
vening space, reminding him of the band at 
Carlton House. On turning into another walk, 
which be hoped to find equally undisturbed by 
the revellers, he was disagreeably surprised to 
see a nondescript thing raised in the centre, 
lighted up with coloured lamps, and intended 
for a Chinese temple. After a casual survey 
of this tawdry building, and an exclamation of 
contempt for the bad taste displayed in its orna- 
ment, he was turning away, when he was 
stopped by the bleatings of a solitary lamb, 
which was chained to a mandarin. Disgusted 
with the frivolity and cruelty of the contrivers, 
be lost no time in liberating the animal, which 
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bounded away in delight. Ernest then left the 
temple, and, casting himself on a bench not far 
off, gave way to the thoughts which were ever 
ready to intrude upon his solitary hours. From 
the place where he was, he fancied that he 
could catch a distant view of the Abbey, and 
he traced in imagination the calm river, and 
the valley, and the chapel, where they had first 
met ; bnt, suddenly, bis meditations were broken 
in upon by the appearance of some persons 
passing under the sloping ground below him, 
who were evidently desirous of escaping obser- 
vation. Ernest watched them until they dis- 
appeared among the mazes of the Chinese tem- 
ple; and, when he turned round again, it was 
to see a page, dressed in a richly embroidered 
habit, who approached and knelt at his feet. 
The Marquis asked what he wanted, when the 
boy said, in a soft voice, " Orsino, noble duke 
and master, I would not disturb the breathings 
of your thoughts ; but I come to perform my 
duty. Cesario's songs are plain" — then throw- 
ing back her mantle, (for it was a female,) she 
took a guitar, which was slung across her shoul- 
ders, and sang the following words : — 
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" There was a youth, whom I have )ov«d so long. 
That when I loved him not, I cannot eay. 
Mid the green mountains many a tiioughtless song 
We two had sung, like gladsome birds in May, 
When we began to tire of childish play. 
We seemed sUlI more and more to prize each other. 
We talked of marriage, and our marriage day, 
And I, in truth, did love him as a brother." 
There was a pathos in the voice of this singer 
which reminded him of Horatia's, and he had 
heard her sing those very lines one night when 
he had stolen among the trees which grew 
beneath her window. Ernest felt almost be- 
wildered as he listened ; and, when he turned 
his head, he saw the figures of those he had 
watched as they had entered the temple, look- 
ing out as though they had been posted there. 

*' Could this be Horatia, come here to see 
and speak to him ?" At any other time, Rose- 
maldon would have scorned to entertain such 
a thought of the pure and modest daughter of 
Dungarvon ; but now his brain was heated 
with the wine he had drunk, and the excite- 
ment of the masquerade, and be did not pause 
to reason. If it really were Horatia, and they 
were seen together, she might be censured by 
the malevolent and envious watchers! His 
companion seemed to share his fears, for she 
VOL. II. R 
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uttered a slight exclamation, and then struck 
the chords uf her guitar, and, with a tremu- 
lous vtnce, began one of Horatia''s favourite 
songs. 

" It is herself — it must be she," exclaimed 
Ernest; and, overcome with the unexpected 
happiness of seeing her, he paused for a mo- 
ment, while the female stood motionless before 
him, with the large plumed hat still shading her 
face, and then pressing her hand, on which was 
Horatia's bracelet having the miniature of her 
father on its clasp, he burst out into a strain of 
passionate love and gratitude. 

His companion seemed confused by his vehe- 
mence, and modestly waved him from her; 
Ernest implored her not to leave him, but to 
speak, if only one word, to confirm his hopes of 
happiness. 

"I do believe all you say — I have dearlyloved 
you," she answered ; " and now, tell me how 
long it is since that love has been returned. 
But no, don't tell me ; it is enough for me to 
know that you have confessed it." 

Rosemaldon started back, for the voice, now 
undisguised and animated, was not Hor&tia's, 
but Henrietta's. He saw the mistake he had 
made ; and, resolving to explain to his cousin, 
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as delicately as he could, that hie love had been 
giveo and confessed to another, he wae opening 
his lips to speak, when Henrietta hastily rushed 
into the temple, and presently returned, with a 
party of gay friends, at the head of whom 
marched Lady Jane. 

In a voice of affected sentiment, his aunt 
declared the happiness that he had given her 
by his avowal of attachment to her daughter ; 
and whispered to him, that she had trembled 
lest his heart might be untouched ; fur, aware 
of the feelings of tender affection with which 
her darling had long regarded him, she knew 
that all her happiness was involved in its 
return. Henrietta walked by her side while 
she spoke, with her face unmasked, and every 
feature as calm as if innocence and truth had 
been the only dwellers in her mind ; Kose- 
maldon, confounded at the whole plot, and feel- 
ing that this was not the fit moment to enter 
into calm and dispassionate explanations, walked 
forward, overwhelmed with the weight of his 
own misery, and the loathsome congratulations 
of Lady Jane's companions. 

Breaking from them, he re-entered the sa- 
loon; and the iirst person he saw there was 
Lechmere, who had been in the temple with 
K 2 
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Lad)! Jane, but had stolen off when she joined 
RosemaldoD. He coloured, as if detected in 
the act of committing a crime, when RosemaU 
don spoke to him. " Has the beautiful Miss 
De Winton confessed her toveP" he said, avert- 
ing his eyes ; " may I congratulate you on 
your good fortune ?" 

" If you feel that you can do bo," answered 
the Marquis, in a low voice; and I^echmere, 
terrified lest his friend should discover the base 
part he had been acting, shrank from his side, 
and never came into his presence during the 
rest of the night. Before the party broke up, 
Henrietta returned the bracelet which Augus- 
tus had purloined for her use, with a profusion 
of thanks. 

Lord Lechmere had been partially admitted 
into the confidence of the artful Lady Jane. 
She had told him how fervently she wished that 
her nephew could be brought to appreciate the 
attachment which her beautiful daughter felt 
for him ; and he guessed that they had some 
trick in view, when they tutored him so mi- 
nutely on what he was to say in his character of 
Valentine ; but when, in the temple, Lady Jane 
informed him, in a careless voic^ that her 
daughter had, for some whim of her own. 
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changed her dress, and gone in search of t1 e 
roving Orsino, then Lechmere began to re- 
proach himself for the share he had in their 
manoeuvres, and to fear that some deep plot 
was laid to entangle Rosemaldon. 

But what right had Lechmere now to alfect 
disappointment or unwillingness to assist them f 
He had employed Edwin the page to obtain 
Horatia's bracelet ; he had told Henrietta the 
names of her favourite songs ; and how could 
he ever dare to play the part of an upright and 
honourable man again ? He had betrayed 
great impatience when he beard Henrietta begin 
to sing; and, had not Lady Jane restrained 
him, he would have quitted the temple, and 
joined Ernest at once ; but she entreated him 
not to interrupt the innocent jest of her daugh- 
ter, and Lechmere hung back ; but too well 
disposed, already, to allow poor Ernest to take 
his chance, and fall, if fall he would, into the 
iniudious snares laid for him by his worthless 
relations. 

When Lady Jane and her troop left the 
temple, Augustus wandered through the most 
sequestered parts of the gardens, and ruminated 
deeply on the events of the night. He had 
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heard the voice of the novice as she called to 
Ernest to beware, and her figure reminded him 
of one he had once loved, the sister of Major 
Slye ; hut he could not imagine far what pur- 
pose she could have acted a part so strange : 
and then he thought of the sexton I who could 
that horrihle-looking figure he? Just as he 
was asking himself this question, the very same 
ghastly object stood in his path. His dress 
was now almost hidden by a large cloak, but 
he still wore tlie cap and beard. The walk was 
dark and gloomy, or at least it seemed so to 
the terrified Augustus; hut it was light enough 
to enable them to see and recognise each other. 
Both stopped, but both were silent : it was the 
sexton who spoke first. 

" Lord Lechmere, I thank you," he said ; 

you have helped me to-night to sow some 
seeds, which will grow and flourish in your 
garden." 

He was striding on, when Augustus, who 
had listened to him with fear and trembling, 
called on him to stop. The other did pause 
for a moment, and Lechmere, summoning all 
his fortitude to his aid, whispered in a hoarse 
voice : '* Mysterious man, tell me who and 
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what you are, and why you are here to- 
night ? " 

" Rather let me tell you what you are," cried 
the sexton ; — " my tool ! Listen : — 

" No atom of this turbulence fulfils 
A vague and unnecessitated task. 
Or acts but as it must and ought to act. 
E'en the minutest molecule of light. 
That in an April sunbeam fleeting glows. 
Fulfils its destin'd though invisible work ; 
The universal spirit guides; nor less 
When merciless ambition, or mad zeal, 
Has led two hosts of dupes to battle-field. 
That blind they there may dig each other's graves.'' 

Having pronounced these words with a peculiar 
emphasis and powerful voice, the sexton tore 
his cloak from the palsied hand of (he terrified 
Augustus, and pursued his way through the 
trees. 

In a few minutes, Augustus stood still, buried 
in thought, not less remorseful than suspicious; 
but, fearing that soiiie.of the numerous loiterers 
about the grounds might come upon him una- ' 
wares, and see the perturbation into which the 
lines quoted by the sexton had plunged him, 
he luraed slowly from the place, and, bending 
his steps towards the glittering haunt of dissi- 
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pation, strove to lose, amidst the bustle and 
false mirth which reigned there, the remem- 
brances which were well calculated to make 
him turn from himself with loathing and con- 
tempt. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" DisdaiD and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes. 
Misgiving what they look on ; and her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak ; she cannot love. 
Nor take no shape nor project of aflection." 

MnOB AnO ABOITT NoTBiwa. 

OuB readers hav^ no doubt, already guessed 
that the novice who warned Rosemaldon of the 
dangers that awaited him, was our gentle friend 
Olivia. When the four fairies carried her away 
from the drawing-room, they deposited her, by 
Lady Jane's orders, in her own room. These 
fairies were, in real life, no more important 
personages than waiting- women, who had been 
dressed up to attend upon Henrietta, and obey 
the orders of her mother. These orders were, 
to convey Olivia away from the party, if they 
K 5 
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saw her conversing at any time with the Mar- 
quis. Poor Olivia, locked in her own room, 
and abandoned to sad thoughts, found it impos- 
sible to sleep, or to betake herself to any occu- 
pation which might serve to distract her mind 
from the scenes which were passing below. The 
tears of generous regret flawed quietly down 
her pale cheek, and, leaning her head upon her 
hand, §he gave way to a feeling of despair. 
Lady Jane and Henrietta had not been so 
much on their guard, but that Olivia had 
heard enough divulged of their plans, to assure 
her that the happiness of her dear cousin was at 
stake, and that it would be sacrificed, unless 
some unforeseen event occurred to thwart their 
mischievous designs. " Had I but boldly 
spoken to him," she said ; " had I but warned 
him of the plots that were formed to ensnare 
him, all would have been well ; but I am a 
fool, and I stood trembling before him, instead 
of putting him on his guard-^instead of saving 
him ; — and now, it is too late t" 

Poor Olivia, in her seclusion, listened to the 
music and the hum of gay voices below, and 
longed to know what Ernest was doing, and 
whether he had succeeded in baffling the arti- 
fices of her mother and sister. The hours 
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passed slowly away, and it was not until past 
six o'clock in the morning that she heard Lady 
Jane enter her dressing-room, which was only 
separated from Olivia's chamber by a thin wall. 
Henrietta followed her, and Olivia heard the 
triumphant tone in which they spoke to each 
other, with sad forebodings. 

" How admirably we have managed !" cried 
Lady Jane. " You showed wonderful presence 
of mind, Henrietta." 

*' Yes," answered Henrietta ; " and I was 
terribly afraid that either you, or that prying, 
dull Lord Lechmere, would come and spoil the 
whole plot." 

" To say the truth," said her mother, *' I 
was in great fear myself, for Lechmere looked 
terribly gloomy once or twice in the temple. 
Had lie foiled us at the tent, I dgn't know what 
we could have done. I was obliged to watch 
him very narrowly." 

" I tell you why he assisted us," said Hen- 
rietta, with a sneering laugh : " he was afraid 
that Ernest would carry off the heiress. He 
would not have played Valentine bo well, if his 
own interests had not been at stake. So much 
for the friendship of men ! " 

" Who could that wretched sexton be ?" 
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asked Lady Jane. " I saw him catch up a 
note that fell from Olivia's hand ; and he cer< 
tainly came in without a card, or with a 
forged one." 

" I am sure I do not know who he was,^ said 
Henrietta ; " and do you know, mamma, that 
Olivia looked at me so spitefully, that I 
was quite glad when you ordered her to be 
carried off." 

" No matter," answered Lady Jane; " she 
can do no harm now. You will soon be raised 
to a height from which you may look with coo- 
tempt, even on proud Horatia. I have told 
Archibald what has happened, aud tell me, 
Henrietta, did he congratulate you in a very 
warm and brotherly manner?" 

" Quite the reverse," answered Henrietta. 
" Indeed, I consider his behaviour to be unna- 
tural." 

" Never heed what he says," returned Lady 
Jane. " I don't think that he and Ernest have ever 
liked each other ; but your marriage will be of 
immense advantage to him, and indeed to all 
of us. Archibald has now no rival to fear at 
the Abbey, and I shall persuade hira to renew 
his addresses to Lady Horatia immediately. 
These great men like to keep tlieir friends in 
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suspense; but I have no doubt that Lord Dun- 
garvoD will interpose hia authority, and oblige 
his daughter to marry your brother. But this 
is but a secondary consideration at present. 
We must lose no time, Henrietta, in thinking 
of the settlements which I Hhall expect Ernest 
to make." 

Olivia heard them in silent grief and asto 
nishment. She had no idea that her sister had 
personated Horatia ; but that Ernest had pro- 
posed to Henrietta was very clear ; and, long 
after the voices had ceased, and every sound 
was hushed, did poor Olivia He pondering on 
what she had heard, and fancying that Ernest 
had indeed suffered himself to be beguiled to 
his own destruction. " I do not envy Henrietta,^ 
she thought. " The sexton said right : I am 
a hideous and deformed object, although dear 
Ernest chides me when I say so. I never 
thought he would be so blinded by mere 
beauty ; but she has more than beauty, she 
has cunning, and he is all frankness and sin- 
cerity. Well, once more, I do not envy her. 
How miserable that dear and lovely Horatia 
will be when she hears of it ! Surely, she loves 
Ernest !" And, pitying her kind and gentle 
friend, Olivia wept herself to sleep. 
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Lady Jane and Henrietta had been long 
waiting, in expectation of Rosemaldon's coming, 
in the morDing-room ; but still he appeared 
not, nor had he made any attempt to shake off 
the visions of horror which presented themselves 
to his awakened mind. 

He fancied himself in a large room, magni- 
ficently furnished ; the panels of the doors were 
filled up with portraits of himself, and a lamp 
which was suspended over each, threw a lurid, 
ghastly shade upon the features. At the end 
of the room, hung a crimson curtain from the 
ceiling; but the curtain was gathered up to 
show a second room, as long and as silent as 
the first. Suddenly, there came loud shrieks of 
laughter, and a group of wretches, who seemed 
scarcely human, rushed through the open space, 
some in masks, and some showing the full de- 
formity of their features. They all hurried 
towards him, and, eager to escape from the 
hideous crew, he rushed through a dark pas- 
sage into the open air. He walked on, but 
still his agitation subsided not, although he 
was far away from the hateful throng ; and the 
beating of his heart was almost audible. He 
saw himself pursued by a figure, exactly resem- 
bling his own, through the darkness and gloom 
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of those paths. Appalled by this ghost of 
himself, he tried to fly, but his feet were 
diaioed ; a serpent's folds were wreathed 
around him, and its mouth was whispering in 
his car. He turned to look at it, and he beheld 
the features of Henrietta, smiling at him in 
defiance. He shook her oS ; but she wreathed 
herself still more closely round him, and, in his 
effort to free himself, Rosemaldon awoke- 

He had been so tormented by these dreams, 
that, on first awaking, he flattered himself that 
there was no reality in the scene which had 
passed in the gardens the night before — that it 
was all an invention of the brain; but, alas! 
all the circumstances which had attended it 
forced themselves too plainly on his memory to 
admit of his longer doubting their truth ; and, 
on reaching his dressing-room, he saw a note 
directed to him, in the hand of Henrietta, which 
too fatally reminded him that he had involved 
himself in a maze of difficulties. But Ernest 
was bent on finding some means of extrication 
from the nets spread for him by his aunt and 
cousin ; and, after a long communing with 
himself, he thought he had hit on the only ex- 
pedient which could be made available. 

This was the time when the services of a 
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friend would be invaluable. Leohmere had 
often wished to have an opportunity to evince 
his gratitude for all the kindness of Rosenisl- 
don ; his counsel in this matter would be dis- 
interested and honourable; he might be able 
at once to free him from the perplexity in 
which he was involved. Ernest immediately 
despatched a hasty note to Augustus, begging 
to see him directly- 
Had Rosemaldon been less generous, less 
noble, he would have been sensible of the dif- 
ference between Augustus Edgerley and Lord 
Lechmere, for no two beings were ever more 
entirely unlike. Good and evil were still war- 
ring for victory in the heart of Lechmere ; his 
besetting folly was the ambition to be impor- 
tant—to be respected ; and his sudden eleva- 
tion had almost deprived him of the faculty of 
reason. His manners, from the extreme of 
humility, were changed for the confident bear- 
ing of one who knew that, with many, the title 
of lord was all that was needed to insure respect 
and attention ; and, so supremely was he im- 
pressed with his own importance, that the obli- 
gations he owed to Rosemaldon — obligations 
which he never should have forgotten — were 
considered as cancelled by Mr. Edgerley when 
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he became Lord Lechmere. But the truth must 
be confessed, — Augustus envied Roseraaldon — 
envied him for the qualities which were beyond 
his attainment, envied him for his character, and, 
far above all this, envied him the love of Ho- 
ratia. 

But Rosemaldon was unsuspicious of the 
feeling which tormented Augustus, and made 
his life miserable to himself, even when sur- 
rounded by all that should have rendered him 
happy. Having despatched the note, he sat 
reflecting on all that he had to gay to his friend. 
He decided on not compromidng the delicacy of 
Henrietta, but merely on instructing Lechmere 
how to pave the way for his explanation with 
Lady Jane. " Henrietta cannot believe that I 
have ceased to love Lady Horatia," he thought, 
and he confessed to himself how very disagree- 
able it would be to tell them that he found it 
impossible to recover from a hopeless attach- 
ment. His cousin had often assured him of her 
disinterested esteem, and she was too proud to 
wish to marry a man who had no heart 
to offer her. Thus argued the Marquis, but 
still a lurking suspicion that he had been de- 
ceived in Henrietta, a dread of he knew not 
what made him averse to encounter either 
the mother or daughter that morning. But 
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then, in opposition to these suspicious mis- 
givings, came the recollection of the kindness 
4ith which Henrietta had offered to speak to 
Horatia in his favour. She had gone constantly 
to the Abhey, merely to oblige him, until, as she 
assured him, the door was almost shut in her 
face ; and, instead of evincing any jealousy or 
dislike of her rival, she had taken every oppor- 
tunity to praise her, and had used every means 
in her power to console him for the disappoint- 
ment he had suffered. Had she been sincere, 
how faithful a friend she would have made 
Rosemaldun ! And then her illness — caused 
entirely, as she now declared, by the intense- 
ness of her feelings for him. Poor Ernest 
would have willingly sacrificed anything hut 
himself to restore his cousin to happiness ; but 
he knew that he could never love her, and he 
felt that Horatia held an empire so undivided 
over his heart, that the thought of marrying an- 
other seemed far worse than death. He had 
remained so long absorbed in these conflicting 
reflections, that he had not remarked the time 
which had elapsed since his messenger departed 
in quest of Lechmere ; but now, he began to 
wonder what could prevent his friend from at- 
tending his summons. As he sat with his arm 
resting on the table before him, and his head 
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turned towards the door, the miniature which 
HeDi-ietta had sent to him fell from its place, 
and the note which he had only half read, lay 
under iL 

" My father Bent for already !" he exclaimed, 
" they have lost no time, however." He threw 
the note from him with a gesture of impatience. 
" How disappointed he will be, and what a ridi- 
culous figure I shall make among them all ! 
Would Horatia feel for me, if I were compel- 
led to marry Henrietta ?" 

Rosemaldon''s heart almost failed him, as he 
thouf;ht of such a termination to all his high- 
flown visions of happiness in love ; and he was 
only aroused from the torpor of despair by the 
entrance of his valet. " My Lord," said the 
man, " I was detained for half an hour at Lord 
Lechmere's door, and then I found that, after 
all, he had gone down stairs by another passage, 
leaving word that he had an appointment to 
walk with the ladies before breakfast." 

The Marquis made no answer, but deeply 
annoyed by the cool assurance of his friend, he 
finished his toUette, and descended to the break- 
fast-room, with what he flattered himself was 
a very composed and indifferent air. Henrietta, 
dressed in a most becoming morning costume, 
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methim at the door,and, although her manner bad 
nothing of boldness or immodesty in it, she ad- 
vanced with the confidence of one who feels secure 
in the affection and love of anot lier. He answered 
her kind greetings with stiffness, and passed on 
to Lady Jane, who immediately rose from her 
chair, and, to bis infinite annoyance, embraced 
him as her dear son. Henrietta placed herself 
at his side, and, unmindful of the coldness and 
constraint of his manners, went on gaily chatter- 
ing to her mother on the persons ami things 
which had most struck their fancy on the pre- 
ceding night- Olivia, sat opposite to him, with 
her eyes cast down, and never attempted to speak 
to him. De Winton was still in hed, sleeping 
off the effects of his intoxication. 

Protected by Lady Jane, Lechmere attempted 
several times to join in the conversation which 
was carried on between herself and her daughter, 
but there was something in the look of Rose- 
maldon that seemed to damp all his energies. 
He felt miserable in his presence, miserable from 
the consciousness that he d^erved not the friend- 
ship with which he still honoured him, and con- 
science-stricken when be considered that the 
treachery, which he bad abetted, might prove 
the source of unutterable misery to him. 
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Augustus, however, was in a fair way towards 
the attainment of that secret which enables a 
man to deaden the reproaches of his conscience 
fur a time. He considered that Rosemalilon was 
not in reality an object of pity. Henrietta was 
very handsome and the fashion ; they would 
be very rich, and, consequently, very popular ; 
and, though he knew that Ernest loved Horatia 
at present, yet, on looking back on the misery 
and misfortune he had himself suffered in the 
early part of his life, he felt thai few sorrows 
are of endless duration. Hehad, at many periods 
of his life, been quite sure that peace had for^ 
saken him for ever : he had been in love, too, 
but yet the affection he once thought unchange- 
able had gradually faded into complete indif- 
ference; and so would Ernest's love for Horatia, 
when he became convinced that there was not 
the slightest hope to be entertained. Thus 
ended the reflections of Lord Lechmere, and he 
began to eat his breakfast with appetite. 

Before they had finished, De Winton, in a 
morning-gown and slippers, sauntered into the 
room. " Well, how are you all this morning ?" 
said he; " for my part, 1 feel half distracted. I 
hope we are quiet now for the rest of our lives. 
I never was in such a scene of stupid folly, 
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and extravagant bad taste, as we had here last 
night." 

" And every person in this house," answered 
his mother, angrily, "declared that the taste 
and splendour of the fSte had never been sur- 
passed. You were not yourself, Archibald, or 
you never could think anything so silly and 
untrue." 

" Perhaps I was not," returned Lord De 
Winton ; " more than one of the family forgot 
themselves last night, I suspect." 

Lady Jane's face turned pale with rage, as 
De Winton laughed at his own palpable hit. 

" A truce to acting," he resumed, " I hope 
we are all now to shine out again in our own true 
characters, for I do not think any of us were at all 
improved by our robes and masks ; and, by-the- 
bye," he added, turning to the Marquis, " pray 
tell me, Ernest, why your health was drunk last 
night as my brother ? I really thought the men 
were gone mad." 

" My dear Archibald," answered Lady Jane, 
quickly, " did I not tell you all about it ? You 
have strangely forgotten yourself." 

" Amidst ail the noise and uproar in the 
house, Ernest, " he continued, unheeding 
the frowns of his mother, " how you roust 
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have delighted to think on the quiet Abbey, 
and the fair lady there who possesses your 
heart !" 

*' Archibald, you are mad, surely," satd 
Lady Jane, sternly ; " what nonsense are you 
raving ?" 

" Do you know, Rosemaldon," continued the 
unabashed De Winton, " that it is my duty to 
tell you that you have been the ruin of me." 

" How so ?" cried Ernest, in surprise. 

" I will tell you," said his cousin. " I was 
desperately in love with Lady Horatia Fitzhan- 
non, and I told lierso, and offered up my liberty 
on her shrine. I saw no reason why I should 
despair — others have soared as high," he added, 
glancing at Augustus ; " I was not even dis- 
mayed when she told me that she had no heart 
to give : ladies do not, on such occasions, at all 
times stand firm to the letter of the truth. I 
thought perhaps, that her father might have 
persuaded her to form some half or quarter of 
an engagement with Lord Lecbmere. And so," 
he went on, turning to Augustus, " to tell you 
the truth, I spoke of you, just to try her; not 
with the very indiscreet zeal which the old 
dowager used to employ, which is sure to make 
a girl hate the man she is tormented to adore, but 
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in a very moderate way, and I wish 'you could 
have seen her look ! It was worth a million. I 
then mentioned your name, Rosemaldon, and 
her cheek was first red, and then white, and her 
lip trembled, just as yours does at this moment. 
I was quite shocked, particularly when she hid 
her face in her hand, and I saw the tears flow- 
ing down her beautiful cheeks. I perceived in 
a moment why I was rejected, and I wondered 
at my own blindness, which had prevented me 
from seeing the truth before. Even the Earl's 
dislike to you, and his manner of assuring me 
that I had his consent if I could get Horatia's, 
while he was laughing in his sleeve all the while, 
ought to have raised, or rather ought to have 
confirmed, my suspicions. But now that I know 
the truth, now that 1 know that Horatia loves 
you, and that, consequently, you must love Ho- 
ratia, 1 tell you all this,'' he concluded, dashing 
his hand on the table, "that I am my sister's 
guardian, and that without my consent, she 
cannot — and shall not marry any man.^ 

No words can describe the horror of Lady 
Jane and Henrietta, as they witnessed this un- 
expected burst of violence from De Winton. 
Rosemaldon's agitation was scarcely less. " I 
do not deny that once,'' he said, " I flattered 
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myself that Lady Horatia preferred me, but 
afterwards I had but too much reason to think 
that I had deceived myself. I was dismissed 
without any explanation ; and Lechmere told 
me only yesterday, that by her own desire, unin- 
fluenced by her father, I am forbidden ever to 
see her more. What can I do to soften this 
harsh prohibition ?" 

" I pity you," said De Winton; "and I 
firmly believe, ay, as firmly as that I am seated 
at this table, that some underhand means — some 
base deceit," he continued, looking full in the 
face of Lechmere, " has been practised towards 
you both, by a wretch who has his own pur- 
poses in view in separating you." 

Augustus could not bear that scrutinizing, 
accusing glance ; and he busied himself with 
admiring the painted flowers on his plate. 
Rosemaldnn saw the suspicious glances of De 
Winton, and perceived at once the opinion he 
had formed of Lechmere ; but he felt certain 
that his cousin had drawn his conclusions too 
hastily : his implied charges could not possibly 
be true, though some other might have done 
that of which he suspected Lechmere. Thus 
thought the noble and guileless Hosemaldon ; 
and he was about to tell De Winton that he 
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could not accuse any one of d(Hng him wrong 
at the Abbey, when Henrietta, who saw the 
struggles of fais heart, and feared that the 
explanation might be carried too far, said, in a 
voice of well affected emotion, " You have never 
been kind or affectionate to me, Archibald ; fmm 
our childhood you have always shown that you 
preferred my sister, although she does not love 
you half so well as I do; and you are trying 
now to make me miserable, by dividing me 
from Ernest, though you know that I have 
loved him for years. It is cruel in you thus to 
endeavour to ruin our happiness ;" and the tears 
coursed each other down her cheeks most na- 
turally. 

Ernest thought himself obliged to entreat 
that she would be pacified, and nut imagine 
for a moment that her brother was otherwise 
than interested in her happiness. " Archibald 
is not the person whose reproaches I can bear 
very patiently," continued Henrietta ; " his own 
conduct to Miss FJoris does not prove him to 
be a competent judge of honour : he made love 
to her long enough to gain her affections, and 
then deserted her because she had do fortune." 

Lady Jane gave her a warning glance ; and 
De Winton, pale with anger, could not for 
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some time control himself sufficiently to reply 
to her Barcasm. 

' " I know your taleats well," he exclaimed, 
in a bitter tone ; " and it is not yet at all clear 
to me how you contrived to entrap Ernest into 
the confession of a love for you, which, 1 am 
sure, he has never shown in my presence. 1 
shall investigate the afFair myself" 

Lady Jane, with a glance of mingled con- 
tempt and anger at her son, rose from the 
table, and desired her daughter to follow her. 
" Your brother talks nonsense," she said. 

" You may fancy it nonsense," cried De 
Winton ; " but let me tell you, that in my own 
house I will maintain my character for hospi- 
tality. No one shall say that I either plotted 
myself, or abetted others in their plots against 
a guest." 

" I know your honest integrity," cried 
Rosemaldon, grasping his cousin's hand, " and 
I respect you for it. We have not known each 
other sufficiently till now." 

They remained together for the rest of the 
morning. De Winton wished to keep him away 
from Henrietta ; but she evinced no empresse- 
ment to inveigle him into a private interview, 
either on that day, or during many following 
I 2 
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ones. Lady Jane invited all his friends to come 
over from Gunnersdowa, and remain at the Park; 
and she continued to live in a style of luxuri- 
ant extravagance there, the expenses of which 
she intended Rosemaldon to defray, as soon as 
her daughter was his wife, inviting large dinner 
parties every day, and whispering to every one 
that her sweet Henrietta would soon, too soon, 
be torn from her, and transplanted to another 
home. 

Meanwhile, Henrietta conducted herself to 
perfection as an affianced bride. She studied 
all Ernest's tastes, sat meekly by his side, 
smiling on no one else; and whispering to him 
that her life vould be too short to prove to him 
the gratitude and thankfulness of her heart for 
the proofs of his affection. 

" Can you be satisfied, Henrietta," he said, 
" with my friendship and esteem ? I have never 
deceived you. You know my feelings for 
another." 

" Alas ! I am aware," cried Henrietta, " that 
I was not the first object of interest to your 
inestimable heart. But the very misfortune 
you have suffered from that misplaced love, has 
attracted me more powerfully towards you — 
the bond of sympathy seems to have united us. 
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I am sure, dear Ernest, you will never with- 
draw from me that confidence which led you to 
repose your feelings in my heart ; and I antici- 
pate with delight and hope, the time when I 
shall be your chosen — your only confidant. 
What my devotion may effect, in causing you 
to forget the unhappy circumstances which 
attended your acquaintance with Lady Horatia, 
I will not yet venture to predict I did once 
hope that she might be brought to return your 
preference." 
- Bosemaldon averted his face in silence. 

" If you despise me," she continued, " for 
giving you my love unasked — tell me so — do , 
you repent your engagement to me? — a word — 
a look would decide my fate for ever. Do not 
keep me in suspense, Ernest, tell me at once. 
If you desire your liberty, take it." 

The sudden glance of delight which shone 
in Rosemaldon's eyes, made Heniietta fear that 
he had taken her offer seriously, and that he 
was, indeed, about to resume his freedom. Can 
I desert so generous— so amiable a creature? 
he thought ; can I take advantage of her noble- 
ness of heart, and destroy the peace of the only 
woman who has ever loved me ? 

It was impossible; and, taking her hand. 
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Ernest assured her of his readioess to devote 
the remainder of his life to the endeavour to 
render lier as happy as she deserved to be. 
But the sacrifice being accomplished, Rose- 
maldon felt a faintneas so deadly seize his heart, 
that he was compelled to rush from the room, 
and shut himself up in his own apartment, 
there to calm himself into the persuasion that 
he had at least ensured the happiness of one 
being, and acted according to the laws uf 
duly and honour. But in vain did he tutor 
himself into composure ; from that hour, not 
a smile was seen, on his countenance, not a 
word of happiness fell from his lips; and, 
avoiding the presence of his future wife, he 
wandered for hours about the country, seeking 
to find relief from the misery of his heart, in 
exertion and fatigue. 

No outward notice was taken of his abstrac- 
tion and melancholy at the Park ; and among 
the loud sportsmen, the chattering politicians, 
and the frivolous women, who crowded their 
rooms, poor Ernest's unhappiness was never 
suspected. De Winton, indeed, saw the change 
which was taking place, but those to whom he 
was a stranger did not miss the courteous, 
though somewhat lofty manners, which formerly 
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distinguished him, and thought that nothing 
could be more fascinating than his present pale 
and languid appearance. 

Henrietta was decidedly changed, and so 
decidedly, that the guests all wondered what 
she would be when she was really a duchess. 
There was a fierceness in her eye, and a state- 
liness in her demeanour, which were insufferable, 
and she seemed te consider it a condescension 
on her part, whenever she joined in the con- 
versation of her mother's guests. Her em- 
broidery frame was arranged before her, to 
keep intruding people at a distance ; and when 
any of those, whom she had once found useful 
as companions or confidants, ventured to ask 
the meaning of the present change in her man- 
ners, they were answered by a cold stare, 
aAd a declaration of unconsciousness in what 
she could have given them offence. She still 
was animated and lively before Kosemaldon, 
thinking that the day would come, when she 
might leave him to his stupid reflections, 
and amuse herself as she pleased. Lechmere 
was the only person whom she treated with 
common politeness. He vras allowed to choose 
her music, and to arrange the silks for her 
work, and she even asked him to be her part- 
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ner in the dance, after disdainfully refusing 
the hand of others, thus showing most point- 
edly, how infinitely she preferred him to any 
of her brothers, or Rosemaldon's friends. 

As for De Winton himself, he was miserable. 
In addition to the anxiety caused him by the 
wasteful extravagance of his motheri he felt 
that Rosemaldon's friends were quite unsuited 
to him. Their politics were strong, and dif- 
ferent both from his former and his present ones, 
and they were not at all times careful to conceal 
from him their coDtempt for the character of a 
waverer or an apostate. Ernest was all kind- 
ness; but it was disagreeable to feel that he 
needed his authority over his friends to ensure 
due respect in his own house. The dinners 
were dull, the wine was scarcely tasted, and 
the men seemed impatient to leave the table, 
either for the society of the ladies, or for the 
billiard-room. If he ventured to complain of 
the stupidity of his present life. Lady Jane told 
him to be patient, and wail until Henrietta's 
marriage set tl^m all at liberty again. He did 
not like to show his sister too openly how much 
he despised her ; as Ernest had agreed to marry 
her, he could not help it. The only thing 
which roused him to anything like pleasure, 
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was an opportunity of evincing his aversion for 
Lechmere to his face, and he took no pains to 
conceal from him that he regarded him as a 
superlative pedant, and a dull coxcomb. He 
made it a rule to contradict him in every 
argument, whether right or wrong ; and it 
was a matter of surprise to many, how Lord 
Lechmere could remain so invariably civil, 
smooth, and unobservant, while his host in- 
dulged in such rude and pointed sarcasms. 
Even here, Ue Winton was unfortunate. 
Augustus daily grew more popular; he was 
courted and invited by the fashionable friends 
of Lady Jane, and considered a remarkably 
clever and promising young man. 

Was Lady Jane happy, now that her 
schemes for the establishment of her daughter 
were so near fulfilment P Far otherwise; a 
vain and silly, though a most artful woman, she 
was highly offended at the indifference with which 
Henrietta now treated all her wishes, and the air 
of command she assumed in the house. Hen., 
rietta already considered herself her mother's 
superior, and reminded her that she was quite 
equal to regulate her own conduct, without her 
advice. Lady Jane grew angry, but her 
daughter was not to be controlled. Neither 
l5 
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was capable of such a feeling as pure aflWition : 
and, for respect, what claim had Lady Jane de 
Winton to the respect of Henrietta ? She saw 
that the chains of her authority were snapped, 
and she was forced to hide her chagrin as well 
as she could, and wait the arrival of ths Duke 
of Gaston, who was daily expected. 

The Duke came, and was delighted to see 
how beautiful his niece looked, and to hear 
from her own lips how very happy the affection 
of Ernest made her. She had nothing to wish 
for— he was the most tender, the most devoted 
of lovers. The Duke was charmed at her in- 
genuous avowals ; but when he met his son, he 
was startled by the alteration in his appearance 
since they parted in liOndon. " Lovers are 
strange beings," he exclaimed to himself; *' I 
cannot account for this melancholy in Ernest's 
manner." 

When he found himself alone with his sister, 
he cautiously inquired of her whether his 
son had complained of feeling ill ; Lady Jane 
protested that she had never seen him looking 
better, and wondered how such an idea'could 
ever have entered his mind. The father was 
not quite satisfied, but he changed the subject, 
to one more important to his sister. 
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" We must now begio to think of the settle- 
ments," he said, smiling ; " that part of the 
business will devolve entirely on me." 

" We have never thought of them," answered 
Lady Jane ; " Henrietta, indeed, thinks of 
nothing but Ernest." 

The Duke watched his son attentively : day 
by day the melancholy of Rosemaldon in- 
creased, until life seemed almost a burden to 
him. He began to be dissatisfied with Hen- 
rietta's manners ; her attentioos were insipid, 
her affection too openly displayed to be real ; 
her conversation was wearisome, and her senti- 
ments showed the hoUowness of her heart. He 
tried to think that he was too morbidly sensitive 
to her defects; he remembered how affectionate 
and innocent he had once thought her, when 
she declared that his friendship was all she ex- 
ipected, all she wished for; and he shuddered 
at the recollection that, at that happy period, 
he was free. 

From the first hour of the Duke of Gaston's 
arrival, Lechmere had shown him the most un- 
bounded deference and respect. He saw at a 
glance, that he had to deal with an amiable 
and unsuspicious man, and he took every op- 
portunity of attracting his notice, and of la- 
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menting, in a tone of deep regret, the insuper- 
able barrier which seemed to be raised between 
the Earl of Dungarvon and himself. 

Olivia had scarcely spoken to Boscmaldon 
since his engagement to her sister had been 
confirmed ; but about this time he overtook 
her in one of her solitary walks, and begged to 
be her companion. 

" It is long since we walked together," said 
he ; " you have avoided me lately." 

Olivia burst into tears. 

" Come," said Rosemaldon, pressing her 
hand kindly, " you must not be so sad, Olivia. 
I assure you, I am not so very miserable as you 
suppose." 

" Not so very miserable !" she repeated, 
slowly. " Oh, Ernest ! what words to hear 
from you ! My dear incautious cousin, you 
are pursuing a wrong path." 

" Because I am indifferent to Henrietta," 
he answered ; " but I never deceived her, 
Olivia. I acted wrongly when I fixed my af- 
fections on one who cared not for me. What 
does it matter whom I marry ? Let me sor- 
row, as I cannot rejoice." 

" Do not marry at all," said Olivia, earnestly. 
" You will repent, Ernest — you will repent 
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when it is too late. You are blinded, you are 
deceived; promise me that you will think — 
that you will not act too rashly ;" and she 
clasped her fingers round his arm, and looked 
up in his face imploringly. 

" Olivia, it is too late to think," cried Ernest, 
"■ I am condemned ;" and, breaking from her, he 
rushed down another path, and was soon lost to 
her view. 

The same evening, Lady Jane and Henrietta 
were surprised to hear him say that business 
obliged him to return to Gunnersdown for some 
days. They began to remonstrate, and tried 
to find out what business could possibly require 
his presence there, which could not be transacted 
as easily at De Wiuton Park ; but Rosemaldon 
was not inclined to satisfy their curiosity, and, 
repeating his intention of departing directly, he 
walked out of the room, and left them to their 
own speculations. 
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CHAPTER XL 



" I will, I will ; and by yon glorious IbIBj over whose 
eastern summits kindles now the ^lendour of the 
sunrise, 1 wiH swear to serve you — put free confidence 
in you. Good heavens ! there hath a sudden cloud 
arisen which hath obscured the morning." 

The Pirate. 



Lady Jane, Henrietta, and Ix)rd Irfchmere, 
stood in the balcony, and waved their adieus to 
the Marquis as he left De Winton Park. 

" He is gone at last," said Henrietta, stepping 
back into the room, followed by her companions. 
" How he is altered ; he is quite spoiled by 
flattery !" 

" He is really an excellent young man," an- 
swered her mother. 

" I must confess that he would have shown a 
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little more tast«," said Henrietta, *' if he had 
pretended, before strangers, to some feeling 
for me. He would have had quite time enough, 
by-and-bye, to indemnify himself for the con- 
descension. I should not quarrel with his 
silence then^ she added with a scornful smile, 
" because I never expect a married man to make 
himself agreeable at home." 

" Henrietta, you are so giddy," said her 
mother, seeing the unfeigned surprise depicted 
in Lechmere's countenance. '* You are carried 
away by your high spirits, and say a great 
deal which you never intend your hearers to 
interpret seriously." 

" Mamma, I wish you would not give your- 
self the trouble to apologise for what I say," 
exclaimed Henrietta, boldly. " Lord Lech- 
mere would not think the better of me, were 
he see to me pining away under the neglect of a 
perfidious lover — he has rather too much good 
sense for that." 

Lechmere stood awkwardly embarrassed. 

" Well, well," said Lady Jane, " Lord 
Lechmere is your mutual friend, he has great 
influence over the mind of Ernest, I dare 
say. I am sure. Lord Lechmere, we owe you 
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a great deal- But for your kindness, my son 
would have succeeded in persuading Rose- 
maldon that he had better remain single." 

Every word of thU speech struck like a 
dagger to the heart of the guilty Lechmere. 
He doubted for a moment whether she was not 
deriding him, so ambiguous was the tone in 
which she spoke ; but no, she had said nothing 
but the truth ; they did owe him much, they 
owed to his artifices the hand of Rosemal- 
don. Lord Lechmere despised them, but he 
had committed himself to their guidance; he 
had become now almost reckless, feeling but 
too conscious that he could not sink much 
lower in his own estimation. The very bold- 
ness with which they threw off the mask in his 
presence, proved to him that they considered 
his sentiments as degraded as their own. Oh ! 
what a crowd of self-reproaches, of bitter re- 
flections, he would have escaped, had he per- 
formed his repeated promises to the Marquis 
in the spirit of truth and friendship ! In a few 
days, he was to return to the Abbey, taking 
Gunuersdown in his way. How he dreaded to 
find himself alone with his deceived and in- 
jured friend I 
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" Give our love to Ernest," exclaimed 
Lady Jane, on the day he left De Winton 
Park, " and l)id him not forget us." 

" He never forgets any of his friends," an- 
swered Lechmere, with a melancholy smile. 
" Every inch of his estate at G unnersdown shows 
the most convincing proofs of his goodness and 
thoughtful generosity." 

Neither of the ladies cared about his gene- 
rosity to the poor, so they suffered Augustus 
to depart, giving him a general invitation to 
come over and stay with them whenever he 
found himself at liberty. 

Lechmere had time, as he rode along, to re- 
flect upon the character of the woman for 
whom Rosemaldon and Horatia had been se- 
parated- It struck him in all its deformity ; 
and, when he thought of the lovely and amiable 
daughter of Dungarvon, whose happiness he 
had in all probability destroyed for ever, he 
almost cursed his own wickedness. Excited 
by a temporary feeling of penitence, he nearly 
determined to confess the whole scheme to 
Rosemaldon, and disentangle him from his 
hateful fetters. In the midst of his reflections. 
Dr. Bratton passed him in a narrow lane ; he 
bad been known to him as a boy, and had felt 
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an interest for him on account of his misfortunes. 
Augustus expected him to stop, and say some- 
thing of his pleasure at their present meeting ; 
the old gentleman made him a bow, and wished 
him joy of the rank he had recently obtained. 
Colonel Leland followed him at a little distance. 
He was a man of undaunted courage ; oue who 
despised the formalities of etiquette, and scorned 
to aETect either more or less than he really 
felt; a soldier resembling out great Captain. 
He was warmly attached to the Marquis, and 
had visited him the day before at Gunners- 
down, and been told of his projected marriage. 
He bad formerly been an acquaintance of 
Lechmere's, too, and the new peer rode up and 
offered him his hand. Colonel Leland instantly 
put spurs to his borse, and galloped on. 

" Is this a prelude to the reception I am to 
meet with at Gunnersdown P" thought Au- 
gustus, as a crimson flush of shame passed over 
his face. 

But Ernest received him with calm polite- 
ness. He looked at the averted face and 
nervous embarrassment of Lechmere, and saw 
the strong evidences of some strange fe^ng 
within } but he had, this day, been long en- 
gaged in an interesting conversation with his 
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old friend the doctor, and he felt almost 
iiidiflerent to anything connected with worldly 
feelings. 

Whatever had passed between them, Lech- 
mere saw that the veil was, at least, partially 
removed from his friend's eyes; and, after a 
little hesitation and a bitter struggle, he cast 
himself on the mercy of RosemaldoD, and con- 
fessed his baseness towards him honestly. 

Ernest listened without testifying surprise. 
" Let us speak no more of the past," he 
said calmly, '* I pardon you for your sins 
against me." 

" All that I could say would sound to you, 
now, but deceitful and hypocritical," cried 
Lecbmere; " too cold, too weak for the 
occasion." 

" Then let your future actions speak for 
themselves," said Rosemaldon, '* and check the 
ardour of your protestations. If you are 
sincere, you will be glad to learn that you can 
still serve me. Your honours, Lechmere, came 
too thickly upon you ; they dazzled and be- 
wildered you." 

Rosemaldon was leaning on the window- 
frame, and looking up apparently at the sky ; 
a shade of care and anxiety was on his features, 
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as he turned to Lechmere again. " You con- 
fess your sorrow for what you have done," he 
exclaimed ; " I forgive it. I am now going to 
prove to you that I believe in your repent- 
ance. But, if you deceive me in this, may 
the pangs of conscience torment you to your 
dying hour. Do you see that heavy cloud 
which is even now sinking towards the 
horizon ? A vague apprehension seizes me that 
some misfortune is impending over the beloved 
Horatia. See, it spreads over the Abbey ! Take 
this letter, and deliver it to her in private." 

Without a word of demur or inquiry, Lech- 
mere received the letter and placed it in his 
vest. Ernest seemed to expect him to go ; he 
took an embarrassed leave of him, and, mount- 
ing his horse, rode slowly across the Park. 
His reflections on the past were sufficiently 
mortifying; the future alt uncertainty. "He 
has become cautious," thought Lechmere ; 
" he would have given me his confidence if 
he had forgiven me ; he would have told me 
what this letter contains ; he makes me his mes- 
senger — rare entertainment." 

To delay the necessity of delivering the 
letter, Lechmere look the longest road to the 
place of destination, through the wildest and 
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least frequented part of the Fitzhannon estate. 
He paused when he came in sight of tlie 
Abbey itself. Herds of deer were reposing in 
the sheltered valley below him ; and, as he 
turned his eyes, on every side he saw rich 
fields and smiling hills, covered with the 
brightest verdure. Before him rose the stately 
dwelling of the Fitzhannons, with its towers 
and turrets, and above them the flag waving 
proudly. 

" Were I but master of such a domain as 
this,"' cried Augustus, " I should be happy." 

His repentance, his promised fidelity to 
Ernest, became each moment less decided ; as he 
gazed on the prospect before him, a demon 
seemed to have taken possession of every 
feculty of his soul. He tried to think of Bose- 
maldon's unparalleled generosity and goodness — 
the frail nature of all human possessions — the 
evanescent tenure of man's life, — hut, alas! 
Augustus was guided by selfishness ; he had no 
moral courage, he had no principle, and every 
virtuous thought was swallowed up in the 
abyss of insane ambition. 

This was the day on which he had promised 
to return to the Abbey, and Horatia had long 
beeng azing from her window in hopes of seeing 
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his figure emerge from the trees, and come 
towards her. But not for her deceitful kins- 
man did she strain her eyes and weary herself 
with watching ; it was Hosemaldon whom she 
thought of, it was of him that she longed to 
hear. A thousand hopes and feara sprang up 
in her heart, as she thought of the conversa- 
tions which would naturally occur between the 
Marquis and his friend. How much would 
Augustus have to tell her ! The soft autum- 
nal sun had sunk low in the horizon before 
she left the window, and walked with Mabel to 
the to-race. It was the first day since his 
departure that she had tuned her guitar ; for 
the Earl had been ill, and no visiters had been 
admitted, even to inform them of all the strange 
things that were doing at De Winton Park. 
Augustus dismounted from bis horse at the 
entrance lodge, and walked on to the garden 
beneath Horatia's favourite terrace. She was 
sitting there, and singing the very air with 
which Henrietta had deceived Ernest on the 
night of the {He. Augustus heard it and 
paused ; it was as though an angel were re- 
proving him. With trembling fingers, he took 
the letter from his pocket, and turned it twice 
in his hand. Could he but fathom its contents ! 
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What a world of misery might that letter bring 
to him ! It would tell him whether the Marquis 
meant to abide by bin engagement to Miss 
De Winton ! He looked at the seal — it was 
fitm ; the Marquis's family arms were engraven 
on it. A dreadful doubt crossed his mind : should 
he break that seal ? He was afraid, for, if he 
was unprincipled, he was also a coward. Sud- 
denly, he thought that Horatia had perceived 
him, and, rushing through the trees, he sprang 
up the terrace steps. 

" Ah, Mr. Edgerley !" cried Mabel, — " I ask 
your lordship's pardon, my lord Lechmere, 
you are returned again, but truly, rather looking 
like a figure of stone than a living man. You 
resemble some |xile statue placed over a tomb; 
and you have the black flag waving over you." 

Augustus looked up, a long branch of some 
dark tree was stretched over his head. He 
shivered with fear, and walked on hastily to 
meet Horatia. 

" Horatia began to fear," cootiDued Mabel, 
gaily following, " that you might be shot in a 
battue, or shoot a friend, which has happened 
before now. I ^sure you the minutes have 
seemed long hours, the flowers scentless and 
the fruit sour, since you have been away." 
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" Mabel, you are too lively," said Horatia ; 
'* Lord Lechmere knows how wild your spirits 
are, sometimes. I am glad to see you here 
again, " she continued, withdrawing the hand 
he was raising to his lips ; " you have been my 
companion too long not to be missed. 

" Would I were your prisoner !" sighed Au- 
gustus. 

" You were not tempted to lengthen your 
visit," said Horatia; " you must have been 
hard-hearted indeed to withstand the solicita- 
tions you doubtless received." 

'< I never see anything which could tempt 
me to prolong my absence from the Abbey," 
answered Lechmere. 

Mabel left them together, and for some 
minutes they continued to pace the terrace. 
The sun had long gone down, the stars were 
stealing into light, and yet not once had the 
guilty Lechmere named the one, the only one 
she longed to hear spoken of. She endea- 
voured to ask some question, which must lead 
to the mention of the name of Ernest, but he 
evaded all her attempts to draw it from him. 
He felt as though the conviction were 
written in characters of fire on his brain, — 
that his fate would be decided that night. 
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" Horatial" he exclaimed, looking up at a 
Email dark cloud, wliich to his disturbed mind 
seemed the very same on which Rosemaldon's 
eyes were fixed when he gave him the letter"— 
" Horatia, look at that §mall cloud above my 
head, which intercepts from my view the 
brightest star in heaven — that cloud shadows 
my fate. Here you will be, while I, who seem 
sent on the earth only to be a burden to myself 
and my friends. ....." 

" Stop, Augustus, I will not EulFer you to 
finish your sentence," exclaimed Horatia; 
*' what has happened to make you thus melan- 
choly ? Have you left your heart with the 
handsome Miss De Winton?" 

Our heroine averted her eyes, as she caught 
the wild and ardent gaze with which Lech- 
mere answered her question. " How shall I 
revenge myself for this cruel, this certain 
proof of her indiflWenceF" thought he. After a 
minute's reflection, he determined that he 
would force her to do justice to him, by con- 
trasting his long attachment with the Marquises 
late conduct. He would explain how easily 
his rival had been made inconstant, and with 
what tenacity he adhered to the engagement he 

VOL. II. M 
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had formed. But theo the letter? what could 
he do with that P 

The cloud was slowly moving from the 
star, and under it soared one solitary bird. 
Lechmere watched to see what course it would 
take. *' I am a fool," he muttered, " to be id- 
fluenced by such nonsense;" but still his eye 
followed the bird. What trivial events some- 
times appear to control our destiny ! 

" Possibly, Lady Horatia," he said, after a 
pause, '* this letter may ensure me at least your 
respect. In the whole of the wide world, there 
never lived the man who sacrificed so much 
for honour as I do now ;" and he put the letter 
into her hands. 

" A letter !" faltered Horatia, as she took it 
from him, and Sew to a small niche, tn which a 
lamp was burning. Lechmere watched her, 
as she read the letter over several times. She 
hesitated — she glanced around her frequently ; 
then summoning up all her courage, she flew 
back to him, with scarcely an eSbrt to repress 
the rapturous feelings of her heart. 

" You know that he is coming — that he is 
coming here ?" she cried, breathlessly. 

" Coming !" repeated Lechmere, starting 
back. 
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•' Yes, coming," she answered ; " we are to 
meet to-morrow. You are to cooduct him from 
this terrace to the oak-room. Oh 1 Augustus, 
how can I sufficiently thank you ?" 

" A secret interview V said Augustus, " and 
I to conduct him here !" and again he struggled 
against the feelings which beset him. 

" You think our meeting impossible," said 
Horatia, despondingly. " But I am determined 
to see liim ; his happiness depends upon it. You 
will arrange it for me, will you not?" 

'* For your sake, dear Lady Horatia, I will 
take it upon myself ; and, tf any blame falls, let 
it fall upon me. Tell me what you would 
have me do." 

" Have you not heard, then, that Uosemal- 
don requests me to command your services in 
his name ?" said Horatia. 

*' I will serve you," gasped Lechmere ; " yes, 
I will serve you both. To-morrow, you shall 
meet." 

She gave him her hand, and, as she withdrew 
it again, the ring which £rnest had once given 
him, to keep as a pledge of his ftutb and friend- 
ship, slipped from his finger, and fell to the 
ground. Horatia took it up. 

" Give me this ring," she said, " and I will 
u 2 
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give you another in exchange;" and she took from 
her finger a ring of great value. Lecbmere 
hesitated for a moment, and then told her the 
circumstances under which he had become pos- 
sessed of the ring. Horatia quickly put it into 
his hand, and bade him wait there till she had 
written a note for Earnest. She was not gone 
many minutes, but to Lecbmere it seemed ao 
age until he heard her light footstep returning. 
" Here it is," she whispered. Lecbmere took tbe 
note, and then offering her his arm, they re- 
paired together to the apartments where tbe 
Earl was sitting. 

As soon as they bad left the terrace, and all 
was silent, Edwin the page crawled out from 
the orange trees where he had been concealed 
during tbe interview. He stretched himself two 
or three times, then, after looking round, and 
ascertMning that he was quite unobserved, he 
flew down the steps to the turfen slope in tbe 
garden, and met his father with a look of exul- 
tation, expecting some reward for the service be 
bad performed. Joyce asked him what he meant 
by bis air of swaggering assurance, and the boy, 
in reply, told him that for two hours be had been 
listening to Lady Horatia's conversation, first 
with Miss Mabel, which was gay, and then with 
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Lord Lechmere, which was mostly serious. It is 
a weary thing to crouch down and listen and 

play others games. Joyce suffered him 

to go on vapouring until he had heard all 
he had to say, and then complimented him 
on the ability he had displayed. In eager and 
alarmed surprise, the steward made him repsat 
again and again, what he said about Lechmere 
giving a letter to Huratia from the Marquis, 
and receiving in reply a promise from her that 
she would receive him clandestinely on the mor- 

" Yes,*" sEud the boy, " and then Lord Lech- 
mere showed a ring which he declared should be 
his talisman; the lady, lady-like, wanted it sadly, 
but he said he would never part with it, unless 
to the Marquis himself, and then only in the 
last extremity." 

" Then they are friends again," said Joyce ; 
" and his lordship must be treated in a different 
manner, if I intend him to remain my tool." He 
thought of his cowardly and equivocal conduct 
towards the Marquis on the night of the mas> 
querade, and laughed aloud at Rosemaldon's 
folly in putting confidence in a man so weak and 
treacherous. 

Joyce had gone to the masquerade dressed a» 
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the sexton. He had discovered the scheme in 
which Lady Jane was engaged, partly by over- 
hearing a conversation betweeen her and her 
daughter, and partly by the note of caution 
written by Olivia to her cousin, which he had 
seized as soon as it fell from her hand. The 
contents of this note determined him to change 
his plan of operations^ and merely to follow the 
Marquis and ascertain the success of theirs. 

'• No fairy will rescue him from the snares of 
Lady Jane and her clever daughter," he whis- 
pered i " they are too much in earnest to let him 
escape, so I shall l>e content to look on." 

He followed Rosemaldon at a distance, and 
secreted himself near him by the Ohinese tem- 
ple, where he overheard all that passed between 
him and Henrietta. " That voice would deceive 
anybody," thought the steward. " Capital .' 
'Faith, I should have taken it myself for Lady 
Horatia. I have nothing more to do here, so 
I shall be off:" starting away, he was about 
making his escape from the gardens, when he 
met Lech mere. 

We have said in what manner Joyce accosted 
and puzzled Augustus in the dark walk; as 
soon as he found himself safe in his own tower 
again, he opened the window, and sat there for 
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a while, watching the dawning h'ght. Vague 
sus{Hcions, in which Horatia was the most pro- 
minent object, darted across his mind* and fear- 
ful words of menace fell unnoticed from hia lips. 
He took a pistol from the table before him, and 
looked at it long and intently. We will not re- 
peat the dark thoughts and impulses which 
caused him to start from his chair. After stand- 
ing with it in his hand for many minutes, he put 
it down again, saying, '* It might do mor? 
harm than good to use it now." The demon 
was calmed in his savage breast, and from that 
night he troubled himself very little about Rose- 
maldon, deeming him, although an enemy, a 
harmless one. The reader may imagine, there- 
fore, the consternation with which he heard from 
his son, that this hated enemy was again likely 
to disturb his quiet, unless some speedy steps 
were resorted to, in order to ward off the ap- 
proaching danger. 

" My death-warrant is issued," he cried, as a 
dreadful feeling of apprehension seized him. 
'* Are you sure, Edwin, that you are telling the 
truth ? Will he be bold enough to come into 
the lion's den." And he looked into the boy's 
face, anxious to catch him in the utterance of 
a falsehood, which would come like a reprieve 
to himself. 
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" I wit] stake my life on the truth of what I 
have said," exclaimed the boy. 

'* Enough," said the steward, drawing close 
to his son, and laying his tremhling hand on his 
shoulder; *' every minute is now of importance ; 
from this moment, consider yourself* a rich 
man. You shall soon be taken from the sta- 
tion you now occupy, and made not only rich, 
but powerful." 

Edwin's wonder was only equalled by his de- 
light. 

" Now, listen to me," said Joyce. " You must 
in the first instance get hold of the Marquis's 
letter. You want neither akiU nor penetration. 
You must act under my direction, leaving to me 
all the arrangements. I must have that ring ; 
there seems some mystery, some charm about it. 
The letter once n^ine, I should know all their 
secrets." 

" I want money," said Edwin, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, and standing carelessly 
before his father. 

" Name the sum, boy," answered the steward. 
Edwin saw, by the sudden fit of generosity, 
and the incoherent mutterings he could not re- 
strain, that some deep and terrible thoughts or 
{ears were tormenting his father's mind, and he 
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resolved to take advantage of hifi present state, 
to effect the purpose he had in view, and the ac- 
complishmrat of which required the command 
of a round sum of money. " Be quick," whis- 
pered Joyce, " for indignities, ruin, ay, even 
death may await me, unless I can strike a blow 
at once." 

Edwin mentioned the reward he expected, if 
he succeeded in bringing him the letter and the 
ring before the expiration of ten hours from that 
time. 

" Agreed," said Joyce, as he wiped the cold 
perspiration from his brow, " From this day, 
we will consult together on every occasion. 
This night's work, Edwin, has hurried on~the 
end of your apprenticeship in a woman's service. 
Through your sagacity, I hope to regain what 
I have been plundered of; but you must be- 
gin your part this very night : to-morrow, may 
be too late." 

Edwin promised to bring all his talents into 
play for the occasion. " But I think there is 
no danger that Lord Lechmere will relinquish 
the lady to the Marquis," he said : " though he 
consented to do her bidding in every thing, the 
manner in which he gave up the letter showed 
what he was at. She almost tore it from his 
u S 
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hand. He is a deceiver ; I would not trust that 
man." 

Tlie boy, with these words, nodded to his fa- 
ther, and ran off; and the steward, standing to 
watch him, saw him enter the hall and disap- 
pear from sight. 

" He is as quick as lightning," mused the 
steward, " and his avarice fits him well for my 
purposes. He may come to be hanged one of 
these dnys, unless his cunning keep pace with 
it" And, with this paternal reflection, the steward 
turned away, and went about his affairs. We 
leave him for a short time, while we enter the 
apartments gf the Abbey. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" We judge according to our reason— we act accord- 
ing to our disposi^on; this is oileu tlie key to our 
inconsistenciea." 

Fea& and perplexity were painted on Lech- 
mere's countenance, as he sat beside Lord Dun- 
garvon in the drawing-room. At one moment, 
he resolved to inform him of the engagement 
subsisting between Rosemiddon and Miss lie 
Winton, of which he was surprised to find him 
quite in ignorance ; the next, some feeble re- 
mains of principle withheld hioi, and com- 
manded him to sileoce; and he ended with a 
resolution to await the result of the Marquis's 
interview with Horatia, before he opened his 
lips on the subject. As the sooner all suspense 
waa over the better, he determined to convey 
the note of Horatia to the Marquis very early 
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in'the morning. Both the Earl and his mother 
seemed very glad to see him back again, and, 
ere he had been with them long, he relapsed 
anew into a fit of morality. " Surely," he 
thought within himself, " I owe these two in- 
dividuals a large debt of gratitude. Shall I be 
acting with prudence and honour in assistiiig 
Horatia to meet her lover to-morrow P Shall 
I not rather he serving all parties by throw- 
ing every impediment in the way of this ap- 
pointment, which, however innocent in itself, 
might grievously oflend the Earl if he ever 
heard of it ? — and Dungarvon is so pene- 
trating in discovering anything like a secret. 
Will not the father accuse me of conspiring 
against him, in return for all the kindness he 
has shown towards meP" The thought of 
what the consequences of such a discovery 
might be to himself alarmed the fears of Au- 
gustus so violently, that he rose from the chair, 
and paced the room in consternation. His cha- 
racter was at stake I — the character of Augus- 
tus Lord Lechmere ! Should he go that very 
night to Ernest, and reason with him against 
his purposed visit to the Abbey, or unburthen 
bis mind at once to Lord Dungarvon ? While 
he was revolving these different plans in his 
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mtniJ, the Earl, seriously uneasy at the state of 
af^tation ia which he saw him, advised him to 
seek repose, as he felt sure that the gaieties of 
De Wiaton Park had been too much for him ; 
or, if he bad anything on his mind from which 
he could relieve him, to coa6de in him as in a 
father. Augustus, roused to self-command, 
assured him that he was quite well, and deeply 
sensible of his kindness ; and, by the time the 
evening had passed away, he had recovered all 
his usual smoothness of demeanour. SttU he 
offered no explanation of the emotion which 
had almost overpowered him in their presence, 
and a look of coldness and displeasure was 
visible in the Earl's face. " You are grown 
reserved with us," he observed : " is it that you 
doubt my will to serve you p Lechmere, as you 
have been mixing in the society of our opponents 
of late, I care not for open enmity ; but I have 
little mercy when one whom I have trusted fdls 
me." 

Lechmere turned pale. Was he to be 
suspected by everybiidy f Horatia, who had 
entered the room white they were speaking, 
fancied titat he already repented of the promise 
he had given her, to bring the Marquis to the 
oak chamber on the following day. She saw 
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the warrinff feelings which were striving for 
victory within him; and, dreading every mo- 
ment that he would break forth into a confes- 
sion to her father, which would be (he means of 
preventing the interview betweeu herself and 
Ernest, she sat trembling with anxiety and fear. 
When, however, she found that he did not 
sufler her secret to escape him, she thanked him 
in her heart for his courage and discretion, and 
availed herself of the first favourable moment to 
press bis hand, and whisper a word of gratitude 
in his ear ; and Lechmere felt happier than he 
had done fur some time : he sat with them, and 
even talked alternately of politics and pleasure. 
When the servants came in with the supper- 
tray, Edwin also entered, and placed himself 
behind Horatia*s chair : a few minutes more, 
and he had taken her reticulefrom the table, and, 
contrived to leave the room with it unobserved. 
The Marquis's letter was there, and, hastily 
thrusting it into his pocket, he carried the bag 
into the room again, and gently replaced it on 
the table. He then glided round by Lechmere, 
and, with a small instrument, (for Edwin was 
no inexpert thief,) he drew forth Horatia's 
reply to the Marquis. The dowager was still 
questioning Augustus about the masquerade. 
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and the different characters there. " Who were 
the most open admirers of Miss I>e Winton P " 
she inquired: "her cousin, I suppose, was oneP" 

*' Yes," answered Lechmere ; " he does ad- 
mire her extremely." 

" It will be strange," said the Earl, " if 
Lttdy Jane, and she is notoriously one of the most 
cunning women in England, should contrive to 
force him into marriage with her daughter." 

There was a tone of pique in the Earl's voice 
as be spoke. He would have been miserable, 
had he supposed that there was the smallest 
truth in the allusion he had made ; for, even 
while thinking himself obliged to keep him at a 
distance from Horatia, he was jealous lest any 
other woman should gain the love of Rosemal- 
don. Dungarvon was exactly the kind of man 
who could appreciate the qualities of Ernest — 
his sound sense, his upright sentiments, and 
the brilliancy of his talents ; yet he hated the 
Duke of Gaston more than ever, because he 
fancied him not half sensible enough of the value 
of such a son. 

" Does the Duke wish his son to marrr Miss 
De Winton P " he asked, in a voice of appre- 
hensive inquiry. 

" Most assuredly," answered Lechmere. 
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" I thought so," said the Earl. " No man 
possessed of a grain of feeling or principle 
would think without horror of seeing his only 
son, and such a son as Rosemaldon, married to 
a vain, ignorant puppet, like his niece." 

Lechmere spoke of her beauty, and Horatia 
said something kind, in excuse for the flippancy 
of manner which at all times disgusted the fas- 
tidious Dungarvon ; but his opinion was not 
to be changed, although the Countess sided 
with Lady Jane, and declared that she was 
quite justified in seeking to ennoble her family 
by any means within her reach. The Earl 
contented himself with a smile at his mother's 
theory, and shortly afterwards the party sepa- 
rated for the night. 

" Well, how now f" said Joyce, as Edwin 
entered his solitary room, and stood before him. 
The boy answered by flinging the two letters 
on the table. 

" You are a herc^" said Joyce, with a grin 
of delight. He opened Horatia'g note : it 
merely contained her promise to receive Ernest 
on the following day. " Now, then, for the 
other," cried the steward, as he tore it open im- 
patiently. It ran thus : — 
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" Deasest Lady Hobatia, 

We must meet — and without the knowledge 
of your father. Hitherto, you have commanded, 
and I have obeyed ; nor would I ever desire to 
reverse this order of things, were it not that 
1 have that to tell you, which you alone must 
hear. You will not oblige me to sue for ad- 
mittance to your father : I feel almost certain 
that you will yield to vy present anxiety, and 
conaent to reo«4ve me in fnivate. My peace 
of mind depends upon this interview. And, now 
that I am addressing you, let me remind you 
gently that you owe me some compensation for 
sufferings such as, I fervently pray, you may 
never know. Do not suppose my heart hum- 
bled by its fall from a state of happiness, which 
was almost too great for me to expect, and 
which yet, for a few brief hours, I did fondly 
imagine might be mine. I am not now speak- 
ing for myself — my dream is over. My chief 
reason for intruding ioto your presence is for 
the purpose of explaining circumstances which 
you should know. Write one line, and tell me 
that you will see me. Arrange with Lechmere, 
when and where it shall be : in my name you 
may command his fidelity, and in my honour 
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you may surely confide. However strange and 
improper my request may sound to your ears, 
I implore you, dear Lady Horatia, for your own 
sake, to receive once more 

" ROSEHALDON." ' 

Joyce continued to gaze at this letter long 
after he had devoured its contents. " I have 
heard," said the page, " that all love-letters 
are alike. Suppose you give me that one to 
read." Joyce heard him not. 

*' It is not explanatory," he muttered, 
thrusting the letter into his pocket. " There 
is little enough to be made out of this. Still, I 
must fear the worst : lie has been a spy upon 
me, I firmly believe ; and, oh ! that I could at 
this moment bury in old mother earth — but 
. come," he exclaimed, suddenly, as he saw the 
boy staring at him in wonder, " we must go; 
trim the lantern, boy, we shall need it." 

Edwin did as he was desired ; and then 
descending the stairs, he followed his father 
out of the house, and across the valley, until 
they came to the rocks behind the chapel. The 
moon was shining brightly, and the dead cold 
eye of Joyce fell on the projecting crag above, 
while he stood motionless for a while, as though 
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fear was miDgling itself with the guilty feelings 
of his heart ; presently, he started, and, taking 
a hatchet from a crevice in the rock, he desired 
Edwin to assist him in forcing away a block of 
stone which lay near the crag, concealed by the 
thick brambles. When they had removed this 
stone, there appeared below it a steep flight of 
rudely-constructed steps, which seemed to lead 
to some dark vault in the bowels of the earth. 
With infinite reluctance, the page followed him 
further down the steps. The boy gasped for 
breath—^ nameless horror seized him ; and 
his father, seeing his agitation, said, " Fear 
nothing, Kdwin — we are safe enough here; 
neither sun nor moon can penetrate into this 
place to betray us. Here I often come to brood 
over my one great wrong ; and here I intend to 
revenge myself !" 

" Why have you brought me to such a 
place, at this dead hour of the night P" inquired 
Edwin. 

" You shall soon learn," answered Joyce. 
" Come on, boy." 

They emerged from the vault through a low 
door, which Joyce unbarred, and found them- 
selves in a dingle adjoining the hut of Fauga. 
The chill night air came sweeping over them 
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like the whisperings of evil spirits; and the 
page started with superstitious horror each 
time thar his foot made the long grass rustle. 
" Give me the lantern," said Joyce, " and I 
will show you the foundations of the first castle 
which was ever built on this estate. There are 
numerous cells beneath our feet where men, 
they say, lie buried." The moon broke through 
a cloud as he spoke, and shooe full on the 
dreary waste. Ruined tablets and gravestones 
lay amidst the long and noxious weeds. Edwin 
sprang away, and felt his heart relieved of an 
oppressive fear, when he once more trod the soft 
turf of the valley. 

*' I will now tell you my reasons for showing 
you these ruins," said Joyce; *' I have taken 
you there to-night, that we may be saved from 
utter destruction, from the fal^ calumnies in- 
vented by the Marquis of Rosematdon. We 
must ensnare him ; dead or alive, we must get 
him into that vault. Z feel even now as though 
he were lurking near, seeking with his machina- 
tions to destroy me. Do you understand me ?" 

" I do," answered Edwin, looking round, 
and then above, at the nodding cypresses. 

" Have you courage enough for this enter- 
prise ?" said Joyce. " Will you not falter, but 
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boldly stop him in his proud career, and ex- 
tinguish the brand which otherwise will i:on- 
sume us ?" 

" I am as likely to be afraid as that animal,* 
answered the page, pointing to a fine wild horse 
which stood gazing at them over a hedge. 

*' I almost think," said the steward, turning 
the light full in the boy's face ; ** I almost 
think that you could do the deed yoursei£^ 
Edwin entreated him to put his hardihood to 
the test, to depute him to execute the plan he 
had formed. 

" Yo« are like me," said Joyte ; " you 
fear neither man nor devil. You shall do it. 
Now listen," he continued, in a deep voice, 
which trembled more with the intenseness of 
his malignity than with any other passion, 
" and I will explain how you can best perform 
the act." The breeze moved the trees beside 
them : they started from each other ; and their 
deep breathings might have been counted for 
many minutes. *' We are fools," whispered 
Joyce, as . he looked around, and saw that 
nothing witnessed their murderous conference, 
save the green trees and the soft river. *< He 
must be lured to that dell to-morrow, on bis 
way to the Abbey, and there he must be 
buried." 
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*' It shall be done," said the boy, in a voice 
of unnatural calmness. " Recollect the reward ; 
without that, I never stir in your service 
more." 

" You shall have the money," answered the 
steward ; " but, mark me well, if it is not done 
completely/ — ^if I see the least signs of fear or 
hesitation in you, I will plunge my knife into 
your life's blood." 

It was well for the page that Joyce was not 
looking at him at that moment ; for, bad as be 
was, the horrible threat uttered by the fiendish 
steward caifsed the paleness of death to over- 
spread his features. When they bad reached the 
Abbey, Joyce directed him to go and secure 
the ring as quickly as he could, as, without it, 
the Marquis could not be enticed to the dell. 

The page stole up a back staircase, and lis- 
tened at Lechmere's door. He was walking 
slowly about the room, stopping every now 
and then, and muttering indistinct sentences. 
A lamp was burning in the room, whose rays 
streamed through the door, and Edwin re- 
mained pati«)tly at his post, until Augustus 
had been long in bed. With a steady and 
practised hand, he then opened the door, and 
listened. Lord Lechmere was sleeping, if 
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sleep that could be called, which was haunted 
by the remembrance of his own vices, and 
broken by starts and words of particular im- 
port. The boy crept to the table, and extin- 
guished the lamp which burned there ; then, 
after a moment's pause, to assure himself that 
the sleeper heard him not, he stole to the bed- 
side, and, lifting up the finger of Lechmere as 
gently as possible, slipped off the ring, and hur- 
ried away to his father, 

Itwas long past midnight, but Joyce insisted 
upon his son instantly setting off to Gunners- 
down, and securing the Marquis's consent to 
their plan for the next evening. The boy 
looked out at the night, and sighed ; but, afraid 
to remonstrate, left the tower, and sped swiftly 
to Gunnersdown. 

Rosemaldon had not yet left his library; 
and the page was detained for a short time in 
the hall, while the drowsy servant went to 
inform his lord of the arrival of this late 
visiter. 

Ernest had just finished a letter lo his father, 
giving his full assent to a proposition, that 
Henrietta should return with her uncle to Gas- 
ton Court, and remain there for a few weeks, 
when the servant entered, to announce that a 
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messenger from the Abbey wished to see him, 
having something to deliver into his awn hand- 
He desired the page to be admitted directly; 
and the boj, after a respectful salutation, pro- 
duced the ring, and informed Ernest that Lord 
Lechmere had sent it as a pledge, being too ill 
to vrite a note that evening. On the Mar. 
quis*s inquiring into the cause of this sudden 
indisposition, the page professed his ignorance, 
but continued to affirm that he was ill, and 
might remain so for several days. He then 
made another bow, and whispered that Lady 
Horatia had bid him say that she would meet 
his lordship on the morrow evening, between 
the two hills which divided the Fitzhannon 
from the Gunnersdown estate. 

*' Have you not brought a note P" said Bose- 
maldoD, surprised at so much confidence bdng 
reposed in a mere boy. *' Lord Lechmere 
was too ill to write," answered the ready page, 
" and Lady Horatia could not leave the Eart. 
She thought that the sight of this ring would 
be quite enough to satisfy your lordohip; and 
she bade me say, moreover, that you guessed 
rightly in thinking that her consent would 
quickly follow your request." 

" It is very strange," said Rosemaldon, 
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thoughtfully, "that Lady Horatia should 
choose such a dreary spot as that— and so far 
from her home." 

" I thought so, too," said the page ; " but 
she often walks to that place now — ever since 
your lordship led her by that way from the 
chapel, on the night of the thunder-storm." 
Rosemaldon did not like the forward look and 
pert manner of the boy, but he could not re- 
prove Horatla's page ; and he sat down at bis 
desk, and began to write a few lines. 

Edwin had never been in the same room with 
Rosemaldon before that night ; and, as he 
leaned over the paper, the boy could not with- 
draw his admiring gaze from the finest head 
and the most noble figure he had ever seen. 
The tone of his voice, too, so sweet and affable, 
contrasted singularly with the harsh grating 
whispers in which his father always spoke to 
him ; and he was beginning to wonder how any 
man could hate a being so handsome and so 
kind, when the Marquis rose. " Give this 
note to Lady Horatia," he said, putting it into 
the page's outstretched hand, " and take these 
few pieces of gold for her page." Edwin shud- 
dered, as he felt the fingers of Bosemaldon, 
enclosing in his own hand part of the wages of 

VOL. II. N 
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murder. '* Now, be swift," ccHicluded the 
Marquis, as he turned away. 

" If your lordship pleases," said the page, 
" I will meet you to-morrow, and conduct you to 
the lady, in case she should not be able to walk 
as far as the glen. As we must not be seen 
together, you shall give me some warning of 
your coming." 

" Well," said Bosemaldon, laughing, " I 
will whistle as like a bird as I can." 

" And I," said the page, " will screech like 
this ;" and he imitated the cry trf an owl to per- 
fectitn). " You may expect to hear a repetition 
of that cry to-morrow, my lord, and let nothing 
prevent you from following the sound, as you 
value Lady Horatia's kindness in meeting 
you." 

Bosemaldon promised nut to forget the sig- 
nal, and saw him depart on his return to bis 
fair mistress, with fedings of mingled anxiety 
and joyful expectation. 

Before the page reached home, he was met 
by his father, eager to hear the result of his 
mission. The page delivered up the note just 
written by the Marquis, which the steward 
carefully read ; and then underwent a series of 
questions respecting the manner in which he 
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had been received, and the words he had em- 
ployed to ensnare the unsuspicious Rosetnaldon. 

" You have acted well, boy," he said, when 
Edwin had given him an account of their inter- 
view ; " and our work is begun now, in good 
earnest. Still, we may have difficulties to en- 
counter ; and, remember, that you do not let 
your person be seen — our name must not be 
whispered in this adventure; everything must 
be hidden in the most impenetrable mystery ; 
and, if we succeed, by this time to-morrow — I 
sliall be happy, — and yon, Edwin — you will be 
rich." 

*' I hope so," answered the page, firmly, 
" You will not disappoint me; for your own 
interest is too much bound up in the fulfilment 
of the bargain, to allow of any hesitation on 
your part. Grcad night, father ; to-morrow, I 
shall show you that I can be as bold as yout^ 
self." And, with these words, the page turned 
off quickly, and flew up to his own little cham- 
ber in the Abbey. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



' The tempest dies, the winds have tamed tbeir ire, 
The sea-birds hover on enchanted wing; 
And, save a throb of thunder, faintly heard. 
And ebbing knell-like o'er yon western deep. 
That now lies panting with a weat7 swell. 
Like a wan monster at his giant length. 
Gasping with foam upon his troubled mane. 
No sound of elemental wrath is heard. 
The sun is up ! look, where he proudly comes 
In blazing triumph, wheeling o'er the earth 
A Tictor in full glory." 

R. MONTOOMEKT. 



The day came, on which Rosemaldon was to 
see the last of life. The mists of early morn- 
ing were still hanging on the branches of the 
trees, when Horatia opened her casement, and 
leaned out, hoping to see Lord Lechmere re- 
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turning from the visit he bad promised to pay 
R^^emaldon at the earliest dawn. Joyce was 
on the terrace beneath her window, busying 
himself already with her birds and flowers, but, 
in reality, watching there, to prevent Lechmere 
from making his projected excursion. He 
knew that Augustus would miss the note and 
ring, as soon as he rose in the morning; and he 
thought it more than probable that, ere he set 
off, he would consult with Horatia. Resolving, 
therefore, to keep on the alert, he went on, 
apparently engaged in his innocent employment, 
while his heart was dwelling in joyful expec- 
tancy on the misery he should soon bring to the 
lovely daughter of his lord. " How I hate 
her l" he whispered ; " how I loathe her in all 
her beauty 1 Alice was as fair as she is ; and 
he that robbed me of her, and turned my blood 
to gall, shall suffer the same tortures he heaped 
upon me. He thinks that I am his friend, too ! 
Well, and I once thought that he was mine, 
and / was deceived .' So let him be until I am 
prepared." 

While the steward was thus giving vent to 
some of the dark passions which raged within his 
breast, Horatia was listening to a message 
sent from Lechmere. It was expressed in terms 
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of doubtful meaning, but she accouuted for this, 
by the necesuty he was under of concealing 
from his valet the real import of the message ; 
and, full of anticipatioDB of hUes, Hontia 
suspected aot the possibility of treachery. 
She, ^erefbre, contented herself with a YerbaH 
message in return, saying how sorry she was to 
hear that be was indi^)OBed, and how very 
much <^liged Sor his kindness in doing what 
she willed. 

When the servant left the room, she returned 
again to the window, aud gazed long and silently 
on the sky. In spite of the hopeful feelings 
which rose up unbidden at the very thou^t 
that she should see the Marquis once again, 
and hear his voice, yet there were many things 
which damped the fulness of ber joy; and Horatia 
trembled, — tears filledfaer eyes, even while think- 
ing over aH that £mest might have to say. 
Brushing them quickly away, she was about to 
leave the window, when she heard Mahel come 
into the room, and she leaned out ; in a moment, 
all traces of her emotion disappeared. 

" Why, Horatia, what are joa ^out P" cried 
her young friend. " Can you see anything there 
worth the trouble of looking for at this time of 
the morning? Oh, perhaps you are admiring 
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old Joyce ; he is a fair and worthy object for a 
morniag dream. How 1 detest that siaa's gloomy 
via^^ I" she added. 

" Hush !" cried Horatia, " did you mark his 
look, Mah^? he heard your words." And she 
hastily shut the casement. 

Our heroine made Mabel the confidant of her 
intention to receire the Man]uiB in the oak- 
room diat evening, and, though pale with ap- 
prehension at the consequences of snch a step, 
M^el was full of sympathy. *' May you be 
happy after all !" she exclaimed; ** but, dearest 
Horatia, rect^ect how severe the Eari can be 
sometimes ; beware, I pray you, of exciting his 
displeasure. Snppose you put off the meeting 
until you have bad more time to cmisider, and 
arrange your plans. My mind misgives me, 
dearest Horatia," ^e continued ; " I fear that 
something very terrible will happen this night." 

" Dear simpleton, do not alarm me with such 
foolish fears," said Horatia, turning pale ; " I 
have written to the Marquis to tell him that I 
will see bim, and I cannot put him off. He 
would think me both triBing and unfeeling. 
When I have seen Hosemaldon, I intend to in- 
form my £ither of all that has passed between 
us. You smile, but I am serious." 
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" What an extraordinary' influence muat the 
MarquiH have over you !" exclaimed Mabel, pre- 
sently, uDmindful of the pettish frown with 
which Horatia disclaimed Euch a charge, " I 
know you must be now full of anxiety, I feel 
for you ; but 1 really do wish, Horatia, that 
you could withdraw your promise, and ask the 
Marquis to wait a little moment, until you can 
see him with less chance of a discovery. In- 
deed, I tremble : you are reckless.^' 

*' But you can give me no reason why I 
should act as you advise," answered Horatia ; 
" what can I say to Rosemaldon in justifica- 
tion of such caprice? The truth is, Mabel, 
he has some mystery to disclose, some secret to 
tell me which I cannot even guess at ; but which 
must be fraught with importance to me, or he 
never would have sought a private interview. 
You do not know Rosemaldon ; he is all honour, 
and I am sure that he will give me reasons 
for requiring this secrecy; my father will not 
blame me for deciding to see him without his 
knowledge.* 

" Well," said Mabel, sighing, " if it must be 
so, I am silenced, but not satisfied. Oh, dear 
Horatia, I wish I could make yon feel a small 
portion of the forebodings which agitate me at 
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at this moment. — You throw yourself waatoaly 
away," 

Her lip quivered as she spoke these words. 

" Mabel, is that all P" said Horatia, forcing 
a, laugh. 

" No," answered her young companion; " last 
night I heard Rebecca wandering about, and 
muttering strange predictions about a young 
heart which would take leave of happiness this 
day. She stood under your window, Horatia, 
spreading out her hands and weeping. I am 
sure it means something very direful." 

" My dear Mabel," cried Horatia, " is it pos- 
sible that you can pay attention to the forebod- 
ings of a woman, whose mind is crazed by some 
secret care or misery ?" 

Mabel said no more of Rebecca, but promised 
Horatia to obey her wishes, and assist her in 
everything. It was finally agreed that she 
should remain in the room during the time that 
Rosemaldon was there, and, in the event of his 
baring anything to impart which was meant for 
Horatia only, the windows were so deep, that 
Mabel might retire into one of the embrasures, 
without the posiiibility of catching a word he 
uttered. 

" I will not be the shadow to dim your sun- 
N 5 
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beam, but oil ! I wiah Lord X^ecbmere waa Dot 
in your confidence," she said. " With all bis 
quiet anoothneaB of manner, I should not be 
surprised if he betrayed you. He is in love with 
you himself, Horatia. Nay, never turn away 
^id frown, for I tell you it is the truth, and I 
wish you would be guarded. Everybody sees 
how his presumptiious vanity has been flattered 
by the kindness lavished txi him by tlie Earl and 
yourself. Must he not in bia heart hate tbe 
Marquis, who nay, one day, wrest from him the 
prize for which he is struggling P And, will you 
put your trust in his irail fidelity ?' 

" You suspect him wil^ut cai^e," said Ho- 
ratia, doubt ingly. 

" No, not without great cause," answered 
Mabel. " Does an honourable mm steal ^ng as 
though he were afraid of bdng seen ? And then, 
his agitation^ his averted eyes, when he spoke to 
you last night on the terrace, and his behaviour 
in the drawing-room. Depend on it, that that 
man's conscience is loaded with some crime." 

"Stop, Mabel!" cried Horatia, " you are 
f^ing too far: I must not suffer jou to speak 
such thoughts of Augustus." 

Mabet saw that Horatia was blind to tbe 
faults of Lord Lechmere, and therefore refrained 
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from urgiDg the subject further. Before they 
separated, she again assured our heroine of her 
readiness to do ererything she required, and 
oniy sighed to think that her friendship oiight 
be iDsufficieDt. 

Lord Lechmere had made true the words of 
Bdwin, for the feverish anxiety of the last few 
weeks, now showed itself in bis bodily health ; 
and, when he awoke, after a restless and miser- 
able night, he found himself too ill to leave his 
bed. He concluded that Horatia's note was still 
safe in his own pocket ; and, although he sup- 
posed that the Marquis would not venture to 
the Abbey while his letter remained unanswered, 
and consequently, that the lovers would not 
meet, he comforted himself with the reflection 
that a day or two could not make much differ^ 
ence to them ; and, after sending an unmeaning 
message to Horatia, he turned himself round, 
and tried to sleep. 

There was no company at the Abbey on that 
day, and, as soon as the dinner was over, the 
Earl left the room. Horatia and her friend then 
repaired to the oak-room to talk over the fast- 
coming interview ; imd our hercone could not 
help regretting, that Lechmere should not have 
written a line to her, to say exactly what be had 
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arranged with ErDcst. At last, they agreed 
that Horatia should descend to the terrace, and 
keep watch there until Rosemaldon came, while 
Mabel Btayed behind, in case any one should 
come up to the room. *' But, Horatia,** ex- 
claimed the agitated girl, " for Heaven's sake, 
do not stir one inch beyond the terrace." Ho- 
ratia promised, and, telling Mabel to close the 
door after her, she glided down the stairs- 
Many minutes elapsed ; no one appeared but 
the Earl, who passed from one wing of the 
house to the opposite one, without looking 
either to the right or the left. Horatia could 
not restrain a painful feeling of shame as she 
heard the door close after him ; but resolving 
that this should be the last, as it was the only 
private interview she had ever had with Rose- 
Tnaldon, she waited until the Earl had entered, 
and then, in breathless expectation, advanced to 
the parapet which commanded a view of the 
garden beneath, and gazed eagerly towards 
Gunnersdown. 

■ - Suddenly, she beheld the figure of a man 
half-screened by the thick foliage ; she strain- 
ed her eyes in the direction where he lay 
stretched on the ground— he had seen her, for 
he lifted himself up. No, he was down a^in 
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crouching to the earth. Horalia's heart beat 

rapidly, she was compelled to grasp at the 

parapet for support. " What am I to do?" 
she thought. While she was hesitating whether 
to retreat or boldly to speak him, she saw him 
raise his linger and beckon. Again, she paused 
to decide on which she should do ; then, arm- 
ing herself with courage, she flew down the 
steps of the terrace and reached the spot, pale 
and breathless. As she approached, however, 
the man, whoever he was, got up and ran for- 
ward to another figure, dressed in the same man- 
ner, in a long grey cloak and a large hood ; 
the last carried something on his shoulder, and 
was much taller than the other. 

Horatia paused. She felt inclined to turn 
back, hut some instinct, unaccountable even to 
herself, seemed to force her onwards, in pursuit 
of these mysterious beings. With a beating 
heart, she followed them through the valley, 
keeping at some distance behind them, and 
stealing by the sheltering bushes, which shaded 
her from their sight. They did not look back, 
but continued to walk at a steady pace until 
they passed the high bank which divided the 
valley from the thick groves. They then seated 
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themselves, and threw off their hoods. Their 
lai^ hats, however, entirely concealed their 
features from our heroine. 

They stayed tliere bo long that Horatia ven- 
tured to steal behind the bank, and listen, to 
hear if the vmces were known to her. They 
were in earnest conversation, and Horatia found 
herself watching the steward and his son. She 
could not catch each separate word, but she 
found that her father and herself were the sub- 
ject of some dispute between them. They rose 
and moved on. Horatia had now braced up her 
courage, and she resolved to follow them, who- 
ever they might be g<nng. Gradually, she was 
led on to the spot vbidi circumstances had ren- 
dered so interesting to herself; but the once 
romantic-looking chapel was stripped of its 
clothing of ivy, wad stood a blackened, totteriqg 
ruin against the sky. Horatia stopped to gaze 
fondly on its walls for a moment, and then re- 
commenced ber walk. The father and son were 
now disputing in a louder tone. Joyce bad 
changed bis mind, and, instead of intrusting the 
committal of the murder to the page, t«id him, 
that he had a reason for executing the deed with 
lus own band. 
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"You doubt my coarse, do yoa?" exdained 
Edwin, with a liaugbty voice. 

" Wliat i^ht have you to question me about 
the reasons I may have ?" answered bis fatlier. 

'* Because I allow no imputations to be cast 
on me," cried Edwin ; " you are old, and 
I am not only young, but stnwig and deter- 
mined." 

Joyce stepped back a pace or two, as bis son 
rose up, and shook his clenched hand at him. 
" Why do you carry that pistol .="' be adced, 
in a milder toae. 

*' Because the Marquis is strong," answered 
tbe boy, " and well able to defend himself, even 
should he carry do arms. I thought that it was 
much better to be prepared." 

" You are right," replied the steward; " and 
yet fire-arms of any kind must not be employed, 
except in case of extremity : the rep(H-t would 
alarm the keepers, and we should have a poss6 
of people upon us before we could ocHiceal the 
body : a pistol would be a suspicious thing to 
be found upon us, and therefore I have brought 
my. gun; without that, I am rarely seen abroad. 
I do not, howerer, intend to use it except in a 
case of emergency. I will await his approach, 
and stab him to the heart; but, though tbe 
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work JB taken out of your hands, I will give you 
all, and more than all, the money I promised : 
still I must perform the deed myself. And never 
fear, boy, my arm is steady enough — one good 
stab and a finishing blow, will end the matter 
and settle all his accounts with the world. You 
shall bring him into the cave. That place is 
supposed, by the poor ignorant fools about here, 
to he haunted, and it is never visited on that 
account. It is the place which has served me 
many a good turn." 

" What has the Marquis done, that you seek 
his life ?" inquired Edwin. 

" What has he done?" repeated his father; 
" employed spies to track me — robbed me — 
and got the heart of the lord's heiress. He 
would, some day or other, have me hanged up 
as high as that larch-tree yonder, and yott 
would be hooted at as the son of a gallows-bird." 

What were the sensations of Horatia during 
this time? Although she did not hear the name 
of Ernest mentioned, she knew, from the 
general purport of their words, that they were 
watching for him — watching to take his life. 
The agonies of a hundred deaths seemed at once 
to seize upon the miserable and devoted 
Horatia. She stepped forward to throw her- 
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self at their feet and implore them to have 
mercy, as they hoped for mercy themselves; 
but, when she tried to move, her feet seemed 
rooted to the earth, and her lips refused to 
utter her prayers, while a deathlike faintness 
made her cling to a tree for support. But 
Horatia's love lent her strength ; she felt that the 
life of Ernest might depend on her courage, and 
she determined to be brave. Ednin, the young 
page, who bad never received aught but kind- 
ness from her, he sorely could not be hardened 
against pity P He looked round, and the deter- 
mined 6rmness of his countenance appalled her. 
She turned to Joyce ; he was examining his gun ; 
nota trait of human feeling was visible : he had 
thrown off his cloak, and now stood, like some 
ferocious animal, ready to seize upon his victim. 
Horatia made one more effort, but, after ad- 
vancing a few steps, her brain swam, her senses 
forsook her, and she fell speechless to the earth. 

" Well, father," said Edwin, " I will await 
his coming, and entrap him into the company 
of those who are already mouldering in their 
unhallowed graves." 

" Do so," said his father ; '* this night wilt 
bring down a rare bird, a falcon, to make your 
fortune sure; — come on." They arrived at 
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the thicket by the cave's mouth, and Joyce 
gave his final orders to Edwin, whom he 
directed to go round to the opposite side of the 
dell, and secrete himself until the Marquis 
should come ; and then lure him to enter the 
fatal place. When he had finished these in- 
structions, they put aside the thick and tangled 
foliage from the welUconcealed opening, and 
rtJled away the stone. Horatia looked up to 
Heaven with imploring eyes, and called for 
the only help which could now save the life of 
Ernest. A sob of indescribable anguish burst 
from her heart. " What was that ?" said 
Joyce, in a hoarse voice. 

" The wind is making its way through this 
opening," cried Edwin, drawing himself up to 
his full height, and looking about him with 
the dauntless intrepidity his father had com- 
pletely lost for a time. The stone being put 
aside, Joyce placed his gun on the first step 
which led downwards into the cave, and, in a 
few minutes, had disappeared from sight. 
Edwin then rolled back the stone to hide the 
opening into the den, and drew the thick hram- 
bles upon it. 

He stood still for a minute, and appeared 
buried in thought ; then, suddenly flying up 
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the bank, he whispered, " Lady Horatia!" Our 
bratuoe heard him, but terror deprived her of 
the power of answering hun. She fancied that 
he was comiHg to take b^ life, to prove to 
ber that no listener to their dark and mur< 
davuB conference must Burvive to betray them, 
and, with a convulsive shudder, she crouched 
down still lower under the shadow of the 
bushes. 

" Lady Horatia," whispered the page again, 
"don't fear me; I am come to save you if I can. 
Don't shrink &om me nor hate me because I am 
the son of a villain. I will not aid in this foul 
murder, be assured." Our heroine clung to 
him, and, with a vwce of ^ooized fear, besought 
him to think not of her; but to fly and save 
the life of BosemaldoD. 

In a few words, the page explained to his 
lady that be had only appeared to accede to his 
father's plan, in cnxler more effectuaHy to baffie 
it, and that he was now completely outwitted 
by the determination of Joyce to cooimit ^ 
murder himself. " Had he sdd this yesterday," 
continued the page, " I could bare warned the 
Marquisof his danger in time; but, supposing 
that I was appointed to do the mw^er, I had 
determined ocH to reveal the truth to him until 
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the crisis arrived ; hoping that my confession 
would have the effect of inducing him to spare 
the life of my father, undeserving as he is of 
such an act of mercy. I had another reason, 
lady," he added, " and one which I am ashamed 
to avow before you. I thought to gain a large 
sum of money from the Marquis as a reward 
for sparing his life. Oh, my noble mistress, 
you wiH never again suffer such a wretch as 
I have been to come into your presence; and 
the penitent Edwin clasped bis hands together, 
and wept the tears of compunction and re- 
morse. 

*' Only save him," cried Horatia, " and I 
^ will bless you." She fell on her knees before 
the steward's son, and clasped his hand in hers. 
" I will," cried the boy ; *' I will save him 
for your sake." For the last time, he turned 
towards the glen. " I had some vague idea," 
he continued, ** that my father might doubt 
my sincerity, and take the affair out of my 
hands, and that was my reason for beckoning 
you to follow us. I thought I might want 
your aid ; but now I don't see what we can 
do." He spoke so despond ingly, that our 
heroine began to fear that he was waver- 
ing in his repentance, and considering how he 
could deceive her. 
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" Tell me what can be done, find I will do it,'' 
cried Horatia ; in wild energy, " I fear nothing,' 

" I gave the Marquis a sign by which he 
would know where I was, and I warned him 
not to be lured from it by any pretext," an- 
swered the page, musing: "all my hope leans 
on that. If I could but leave my place here, and 
go and whistle by yonder hill — but I must 
away, lady, and, whatever may happen this 
night, be sure, that I am neither a villain 
nor your enemy." 

" Prove it to me here," she cried, — " prove 
to me that you are sincere, by permitting me, 
whose life he saved, now to hazard mine for 
him." 

" I know, dear lady," said the page, " that 
your courage is equal to the attempt ^ but 
indeed you have not strength for it. What 
could you do with that slight form ? No, it 
would be impossible ;" and Edwin turned away 
with a sigh of disappointment. 

*' I will fly and warn him of his danger," 
she cried, eagerly. " Give me the sign you 
talked of just now : tell me what you were to 
say or do, and I will do it." 
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** Ah ! dear Lady Horatia, you could not 
imitate my signal, nor could you climb the 
rocks and cmgs." 

" Then I will be your shadow in the dell," 
she cried, eagerly. " Give me this cloak and 
hat; — quick," she added, seizing the cloak, and 
throwing it over her own slender figure. *' Now 
go-: fly, Bdwin, dear £dwinl" and, clasping 
his arm, she uttered a few words of entreaty 
and caution, and flew to her post with the speed 
of a bird. 

*' One word, dearest lady," he said, fol- 
lowing her — " only one word more. If my 
father looks out and sees you — God only can 
save you from him — he is your deternnned 
enemy." 

Horatia paused not to listen to any warnings 
whicK concerned her own personal safety. In 
silence, she pursued her course, and was soon 
in the windings of the dell, nor did she once 
stop to breathe until she reached the ruinous 
fragments of the ancient castle. Here she 
paused, and, gathering up the cloak until she 
had completely disguised her person, and 
drawing the hat over her face, she remained 
silent and motionless, waiting the result of her 
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perilous adventure, with a beating heart, trem- 
bling in every limb. 

To her right, was the wooded hill, at whose 
top, ran a path, which led down to the dell 
through a green and wooded slope. As she 
cast her eyes towards it, she felt on her heated 
cheek the soft fannings of a breeze, which seemed 
to fall from the heights with a bumming sound 
into the groves beneath, while showers of au- 
tumn leaves were scattered on the turf. Some of 
them, after floating in the air, came rustling to 
our heroine's feet. They made her start, and 
increased her trepidation and alarm ; she became 
more fearfully alive to the fact that she was en- 
tirely at the mercy of a wretch, who, even then, 
might be springing from his hiding place to 
murder her. Every object seemed to be grow- 
ing paler, the roar of the distant waterfall 
sounded imposingly in her ears. Horatia gazed 
around with a dreadful feeling of apprehension ; 
she fancied that the air seemed peopled with 
demons, who came towards her with gestures 
of impatience, and whispers which told her that 
her hour was come. 

" Save me, my God ! " was the prayer 
which burst from her overcharged heart, *' I 
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am doing my duty this night towards a being 
who once ventured his life for me ; suffer us 
not to fall into the hands of a murderer. And, 
whether I survive this dreadful hour or not, 
let my dearest father koow, that the man he is 
trusting — the wretch, who, more than himself, 
rules over his dependents — is a relentless, a re- 
vengeful shedder of human blood I " 

Her thoughts reverted from Dungarvon to 
Ernest, and she blessed the mysterious spell 
which had, as it were, forced her to track the 
footsteps of the guilty Joyce. The thought 
that, whatever happened to herself, Bosemaldon 
would be saved, revived her spirits, and checked 
the deep-drawn sigh. Those who have long 
withered and pined in grief, knowing that a 
beloved one is doomed to perish, suddenly raise 
their drooping hearts, and burst into a passionate 
and joyful flood of tears when the crisis is past, 
and he is saved ; so Horatia, as she felt that 
Ernest, by her fond device, would be rescued 
from his murderer, could have died, and died 
almost happy, even without hearing from his 
lips the sweet sounds of gratitude, the sweeter 
ones of love. 

Presently, she heard in the grove above, the 
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soft and melaocholy strain of the nightingale. 
Never had song of bird produced such an effect 
on the feelings of the Earl's daughter ; it 
seemed to vary its modulations, and to speak to 
the very heart. Horatia listened breathlessly 
as the rich strain gradually died away. " It 
is my good angel," she whispered: " I am not 
forsaken." The next moment, her thoughts 
were drawn again to earth, by a strange, dis- 
cordant sound, like the scream of an affrighted 
owl.^ There was something terri6c in the shrill 
cry, as heard distinctly in the solitude and dark- 
ness of night. 

" It must be the signal," she cried : " that 
sound comes not from a bird, but from the 
page, in alarm." With indescribable anxiety, 
she continued to listen : a sad mistrust came 
over her — the very cliffa of the wilderness, 
which vibrated strangely with the mountain 
echo, seemed ready to fall upon her. All was 
still again. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" The affections are truly stoimy breezes on the sea 
of life — and well do I know this ; yet, 'tis impossible 
to uavigate the sea unless winds arise." 

" If conscience plays the tyrant, it would be greatly 
for the benefit of the world that she wer% more arbi- 
traryj and far less placable, than some men find her." . 
Jdniub. 

When the Marquis gave the appointed signal, 
he was within two hundred yards of the page, 
who tried to guide him safely on by his answer- 
ing scream. He raised his voice to a louder 
pitch as he saw Rosemaldon linger at a spot 
where two winding paths met — the one, leading 
down the valley, the other, rugged and intri- 
cate, conducting to the glen. He could just 
discern his figure where be stood, and a chill of 
presentiment came over him. 
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At this moment, Horatia looked up, and 
perceived a figure indistinctly through the 
gloom, which she felt almost sure was Eniest. 
Trembling lest he should take the dangerous 
way, she continued to gaze upwards. The form 
grew more and more distinct, — and with hor- 
ror she saw that he had struck into the very 
path which would lead him straight to the 
cave. He paused, — Horatia dared not breathe. 
The scream of the owl was louder and more 
piercing; but, alas I Rosemaldon plunged into 
the steep track, and walked forward to his 
destruction. 

Meanwhile, Joyce had been waiting with the 
greatest impatience for the coming step of his 
victim, and wondering what delayed Edwin so 
long. As he stood near the entrance of the 
cave, he heard the cry of the owl, and rushed 
forth to an opening in the bushes, whence he 
glanced around him with a look of fury and 
hatred. Horatia saw him coming towards her, 
and, drawing the hood closer over her face, she 
bent down her head, and tried to compose her 
agitated spirits. " You are there still ?" said 
Joyce. "Come here; make haste, boy." 

Horatia drew near, still pulling the hood 
down. '* Hark .' what was that noise i* are the 
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devils playing their gambols up yonder, od the 
hill ? I fancied I henrd your voice just now.'" 

" No, DO," whispered Horatia. 

" Go up the hill," said Joyce, " he must be 
coming by this time ; lose not another moment, 
or we shall be missed, and inquired for by some 
busy fool at the Abbey. We have been waiting 
much longer than I thought for." 

Horatia tried to move ; but, completely worn 
out by the anxieties of the last hour, she could 
not stir from the place where they were stand- 
ing. Joyce kept his eyes, now glistening with 
fury, fixed full upon her. " What, my brave 
one, are you turned coward ?" he cried; "you! 
who could do such wonders ? who feared 
nothing, and were angry with me for taking a 
murder out of your hands. Will you aid me 
now or not ?" he added, with a dreadful oath, 
and seizing the weak and terrified Horatia by 
the arm. Our heroine uttered a faint shriek, 
and, startled by the voice, Joyce fiung back 
the hood, and saw the death-like features of 
Dungarvon's daughter. He staggered back, 
with his eyeii almost bursting from their sockets, 
and every sign of affright imprinted on his 
ghastly features, staring in wild vacancy on the 
object before him, and for the moment trans- 
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formed into a harmless and contemptible cow- 
ard. Encouraged hy the sudden transition 
from wild ferocity to panic-struck fear, Horatia, 
in the noble simplicity of her own heart, be- 
lieved that he was suddenly convinced of the 
enormity of the crime he had meditated, 
and that he felt remorse and penitence ; 
she assured him eagerly, that if Rosemal- 
don were suffered to return home in safety, he 
should not only be pardoned, but rewarded. 
Her voice was as soft and sweet as an angel's, 
as she went on encouraging him to give way to 
the feelings which moved him ; but it broke the 
spell which had for a few moments chained 
down the steward's faculties ; he had taken 
her for an avenging spirit, come to accuse 
him of crime; he saw that she was a mortal, 
weaker than himself, and all his former pas- 
sions returned with tenfold fury. The rope — 
the scaffold — seemed to stare him in the face ; 
and, grinding his teeth together, he uttered a 
dreadful oath that she should never leave that 
place alive. In vain, Horatia sank at his feet ; 
she felt that she had no mercy to expect, and 
she breathed a fervent prayer that Roscmaldon 
might escape the fate which had overtaken 
her. " He will be spared !" she mentally 
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ejaculated; sedng that Joyce still, from some 
unaccountable feeling of hesitation, withheld 
the stroke which was to end her life, she 
rose from the ground, every feature glowing 
with the beauty of faith and holiness. 

" Think before it be too late," exclaimed 
Horatia. " Do you forget that I am I,ord 
Dungarvon's daughter '( Do you expect that 
my death will be unavenged ?" 

" You are proud, madam," he answered, 
with a sneer ; " but you have sought your own 
fate ; you have tracked me to your own destruc- 
tion ; and, by heavens ! you never return to 
the Abbey to tell what you have heard and 
seen this night !" 

The Marquis, totally unsuspicious of trea- 
chery, had come out entirely unarmed, and, 
surprised at not meeting with Edwin, he now 
looked impatiently down the bill, and called 
softly upon his name. No one answered; and, 
proceeding down a little lower, he glanced once 
more around. Two figures were standing in 
the glen below him : he Hew swiftly forward, 
— a faint scream reached his ear. Excited 
almost to madness, Bosemaldon rushed des- 
perately along the path, in the direction where 
he had observed the figures ; he bounded over 
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impeding stcmes, he tore aside the swinging 
boughs which obstructed the way, and, just 
as the hand of Joyce was on the throat of 
Huratia, Ernest appeared in view. The 
steward relaxed his grasp, and hastily taking 
up the gun which he had thrown on the 
grass, he raised it, and, with a quick eye, 
pointed it full at his most dreaded enemy. His 
hand was on the trigger, — Rosemaldon's next 
step would have been his last, when suddenly the 
rocks and hills echoed again and again with the 
discharge of a pistol lired by some invisible han<l. 
Ernest stopped not to listen, but treading 
through the intervening marshy ground with 
hasty strides, he came at last on the level 
sward. The smoke had scarcely vanished, and 
he beheld a man in his path, crawling along 
the grass with outstretched arms. It was 
Joyce, wounded and bleeding, but still a 
murderer in heart. He felt, as his senses gra- 
dually failed him, that one victim still lay, 
incapable of self-defence ; and, making a des- 
perate effort, he resolved, if he died, not to die 
unrevenged. With this fiendish purpose still 
strong within him, he dragged himself along, to 
the spot where our heroine still lay extended 
on the ground in a state of insensibility ; 
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another effort would have brought him to her 
Bide, when Rosemaldon, spurning him away, 
flew to lift her up. Her head fell lifeless on 
his shoulder, and Emest, at first, thought 
life was utterly extinct. He bore her to a 
distance, and, kneeling beside her, chafed her 
bands in his, called tenderly upon her name ; 
but for many minutes no sign of animation 
returned to give him hope, no sound was 
uttered in answer to his fervent supplica- 
tions. At length, as he bent over her, he 
fancied that her pulse was stronger, her hand 
less chill ; and, to his unspeakable happi- 
ness, he presently felt a slight pressure in 
the 6ngers which were fondly clasping hers. 
A deep-drawn sigh announced her restoration 
to life and consciousness. Rosemaldon's emo- 
tions filled his eyes with tears; wildly but 
fervently he thanked his CJod. 

Had any one told the gentle Horatia, that 
she would, one day, attempt the life of a 
fellow-creature, how would she have started 
with horror at their words ! and yet, it was 
Horatia who had levelled the pistol at Joyce. 
When she decided on taking upon herself the 
disguise of Edwin, she entreated the page to 
give her the pistol he carried in his belt. He 
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hesitated, for a feeling of shuddering douht 
crossed his mind, as he thought on the use to 
which it might probably be applied. Still, he 
could not refuse her request, and, with increased 
abhorrence of the monster, who had trained 
him up in the ways of guilt and infamy, he 
uttered a fervent prayer that the innocent 
Horatia might not fall a victim to her ge- 
nerous devotion, and Qew forward on his way. 
Horatia's design in getting possession of the 
pistol, was to give it to B^senialdoD, — not 
for an instant did she dream of using it her- 
self i not even when she felt the hand of the 
ruffianly steward on her throat did she raise the 
weapon in self-defence; but when he released 
her, for the purpose of aiming at Rosemaldon's 
life — when she saw the gun seized, and levelled, 
and the murderer's hand on the trigger, then 
did she forget her fears, and raise the weapon 
at his destroyer. It was fired by an unskilful 
and trembling band, yet Joyce was desperately 
wounded ; our heroine sank down as if stricken 
by death, and remained unconscious awhile, 
even when supported by the Marquis. Very 
long was it before Horatia recovered sufficiently 
lo hear sweet soothing words, words in gentle 
passion rife, or to recollect what had passed 
o 5 
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ID that fatal glen; RosemaldoD, seeing how 
much her mind bad been excited, and fearful 
that she would relapse into ipsengibility were 
the eveDts in which she had botne bo agitating 
a part brouf^ht too forcibly before her, endea- 
voured to withdraw her thoughts from such 
terrific dangers : no one could succeed so well. 

While this scene was passing in the glen, 
Mabel had been suffering extreme anxiety 
and wretchedness. When Horatia quitted her, 
she sat with her eyes fixed upon the time-piece 
before her, counting every minute as it passed. 
She went to the window, and looked out, but 
no Horatia was there; then, fearing that her 
friend had been so imprudent as to allow Rose- 
maldon to walk with her in the gardens, she 
resolved to follow hn*, and persuade her to re- 
turn. Having determined on this, she threw a 
cloak around her, and, flying down stairs, went 
into the garden. She searched for Horatia in 
all her favourite walks, but in vain, and, alarm 
conquering her fear of discovery, she raised her 
voice, and called impatiently on her name. 

" She has eloped with him," cried Mabel, in 
dismay ; " she has been det:eived, or she has 
deceived me:" but still determined to cling to 
hope, while it was possible, she threw open 
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a gate, and stood in the valley, callit^ 
Horatia .' Horatia ! Afraid to go home while 
she was missing, and equally afraid to re- 
main where she was, Mabel burst into tears, 
and wandered from one place to another, wring- 
ing her hands, upbraiding and lamenting alter- 
nately, when her ejaculations were suddenly 
ended by the discharge of a pistol. Every feeling 
of her warm heart was aroused by this strange 
and appalling sound ; certain that Horatia must 
be in danger, she flew along the valley with 
desperate speed. As she passed along, on a 
line with the village, she saw a crowd of per- 
sons hurrying along in the same direction : she 
joined them ; but ere she could reach the deso- 
late spot, almost spent with fatigue, the others 
were already there, and their voices were heard 
raised in various tones of superstitious fear, 
surprise, and grief. Mabel caught the words- 
murder — a cruel murder — and staggered for- 
ward, fully expecting to see the dead body of 
her dear and beautiful Horatia stretched at her 
feet. One man held up the gun, another the 
pistol, which was declared at once to belong to 
the Gunnersdown family, and to be ornamented 
with a ducal coronet. 

" This fine gentleman thinks he can play off 
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his foreign tricks with impunity," cried one of 
the men. 

" No more of such stuff," cried another ; 
'* (he Marquis would not demean himself to 
touch such a man as Joyce.^ 

Suddenly, every tongue was hushed, as the 
figure of Horatia, pale as death, trembling with 
agitation, was seen coming slowly forward. Her 
dress was stained with blood, and her whole 
appearance showed plainly that some dreadful 
event had befallen her, which affected her 
mind intensely. The peasants respectfully 
uncovered their beads, and Mabel, rushing for^ 
ward, flung herself on Horatia's neck, and 
sobbed aloud. Our heroine grasped her friend's 
hand without speaking; but instantly let it fall 
with a convulsive shudder, and clung closer to 
the Marquis, as she (bought he was about to 
leave her. 

Mabel had seen the figure of Rebecca at our 
heroine's side when first she emerged from the 
shade, and she thought it likely that this wild 
woman might be able to give her some account 
of what had recently occurred in the glen. 
Dropping Horatia's hand, therefore, she turned 
away, and sought her everywhere, among the 
group assembled, but Rebecca had disappeared ; 
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vexed at her disappointment, Mabel resumed 
her place, and walked close beside Horatia 
until they approached the Abbey gates. 

Our heroine had heard the whispered sus- 
picions of the country people. Rosemaldon, 
the noble, lofty Rosemaldon, was glanced at 
with looks of aversion and fear, and considered 
as a murderer. This was worse than death. 
She drew him aside, before entering the gates, 
and whispered something earnestly : the Mar- 
quis, after a moment's hesitation, pressed her 
hand, turned away, and disappeared. 

The peasants seemed glad, and relieved from 
some strange fear, when tliey saw that he had left 
her; and pressing round their young lady, they 
loaded her with their offerings of service and 
support. Horatia gently requested them to 
attend. " T feel most grateful for your kind- 
ness and fidelity," she exclaimed ; '■' and, before 
you return to your homes, you must listen to a 
few words I have to say. You suspect one 
who is innocent ; nay, do not attempt to deny 
it; I have heard your whispers. Now, before 
HeaTen, I declare that it was this hand, which 
you may still see marked with blood," and she 
extended her arm towards them, " which fired 
the pistol at Joyce. I did it to prevent a mur- 
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der which he would have committad. I aloae 
was present: I alone am respoDsible for the 
deed. Do you disbelieve me ?" 

There was a dead silence : a leaf could not 
have fallen from a tree unheard ; and then an 
unanimous burst of disbdief. " It is impos- 
sible," they cried ; *' we cannot — we do not be- 
lieve it." 

" You suspect the Marquis of Rosemaldon," 
she exclaimed ; *' but I assure you, uiost so- 
lemnly, that he is innocent. I fired to save hia 
life, which Joyce was aiming at." 

Horatia, in her anxiety to save Rosemaldon 
from the suspicifms of the peasants, had exerted 
her utmost strength to remonstrate with them ou 
the injustice and wrong they did him; she was 
disheartened by the silence and incredulity 
with which they listened to her; and uneasiness 
of miud aiding the effects of the exciting scene 
through which she had recently passed, she 
lost all power of proceeding further, and was 
carried into the Abbey. Leaving her there for 
a short time, to be restored by the care and 
attentions of her friends, we will r^ate what 
had passed in another part of the mansion 
during her absence. 

When Horatia saw her father cross the ter- 
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race, he was on his way to the apartment of 
Lord Lechniere, who had got up and was re- 
clining OD a sofa at the window. A Einile ap- 
peared on his countenance when he saw the 
Earl approach, and heard the paternal tone in 
which he inquired how he found himBelf; and 
when, laying aside the air of proud superiority 
which sometimes daunted Lechmere, he began 
to converse with him, with ease and confidence, 
Tvechmere determined not to let the opportunity 
escape^ him of gaining more than the mere gra- 
titude of Horatia's father. 

The evening was still : no sound came to di^ 
turb them while they talked, save the bark of 
the watch dogs, or the distant chimes of the 
village bells. Their conversation was long, 
and satisfactory ; everything seemed agreed on 
that each separately most desired. 

" Well, my dear Lechmere," said the Earl, 
as he rose to take his leave ; " you need not 
fear : depend on it, that ultimately, Horatia 
will appreciate the husband I have chosen for 
her. She already esteems you ; and, from 
esteem and friendship,. the path to love is easy. 
With her temper and disposition, she must be 
happy with any man who possesses sterling and 
honourable qualities. But you must not be 
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so grave, ladies are not won by moralising 
lovers." 

Lechmere was about to make some reply, 
expressive of his gratitude, when they were . 
startled by sounds which came nearer and 
nearer, and caused them to gaze at each other 
in apprehension and fear. Forgetting his ill- 
ness, Lechmere sprang from his couch to the 
window, the Earl following him: they both 
leaned from the casement, and endeavoured to 
catch the words which were falling from the 
boisterous speakers. 

" What can these people want?" he cried, 
as he saw a group advancing to the door of the 
Abbey. " Lechmere, look, there is a figure in 
the midst of them ! Look again — surely it can- 
not be Horatia." 

" Horatia !" stammered the guilty Augustus. 
" No, no; impossible!" 

" It is my daughter !" cried the Earl; " I 
cannot mistake her figure." 

" Then I am ruined T cried Lechmere, for- 
getting that Dungarvon was gazing in astonish- 
ment at his ghastly face. " I am discovered, — 
lost for ever !" The door was thrown open ; 
RoB^naldon hastily entered. 

Dungarvon looked at him with surprise 
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and doubt. " Is this visit meant for me, my 
lord ?" he said, bowing gravely, " or for Lord 
Lech mere !" 

Rosemaldon looked first at the one, and then 
at the other, and seemed to be hesitating in 
what manner to impart the tale he had to tell. 
There was an expression of horror and anxiety 
in his features, singularly at variance with 
their usual composure, and Dungarvon per- 
ceived at once that something very extraordinary 
must have happened. 

" What is it, my Lord Rosemaldon ?" he 
cried, with softened emotion. " What have 
you to tell me — speak ?" 

" Your daughter," whispered the Marquis. 

" What of Horatia ?" continued the Earl, 
grasping his arm ; " did she send you here ? 
Do not trifle with my feelings longer, Trfl 
me the worst at once ?" 

" I must speak with you alone," said the 
Marquis, in a low tone. 

" Why alone?" answered Dungarvon, in a 
hesitating voice. " You can have nothing to 
tell me that Lechmere may not hear. He is 
not only my kinsman, but my confidential 
friend." 

" Indeed !" cried Rosemaldon, glancing at 
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Lecbmere with contempt. " So be it ; I have 
no reason to dread the preEeoce of Lord Lech- 
mere. Whether he will be pleased when he 
hears what I have to communicate, I do not 
presume even to guess." 

In a voice frequently broken by deep feel- 
ing, Rosemaldon proceeded to relate, with 
equal truth and minuteness, the events which 
we have already confided to the reader. A 
dark frown shaded I>UDgarvon's brow when 
he heard that his daughter had consented to 
receive him i^ivately in the Abbey. He lis- 
tened to his account of Edwin's ymt to faim 
the night before, with Lechm^'e's ring as a 
guarantee, with a look of wonder; but, without 
uttering a word, he made signs to Rosenmldon 
to proceed, determined to hear him to the end, 
before he made any observation on the facts. 
But when the Marquis arrived at that pcnnt 
when the life of Horatia was so nearly the 
forfeit of her afiectimi for him, Dungarvon 
could no longer restrain his feelings, and, in- 
t^rupting him with convulsive agitation, he 
cried, " My child, my dearest and b^oved 
Horatia murdered ! Impossible ! But do not 
deceive me, Rosemaldon — do not deceive me ; 
swear she is still alive ?"" 
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The Marquis assured him that Horatia was 
5afe,~-that he wouM see her ia a few minutes ; 
and, somewhat restored by this information, 
Dungarvon entreated him to conclude his ac- 
count of what had passed. 

"A strange and singular story!" said he, 
when Ernest had finished. " The cMispi- 
racy seems to have no motive — no end in 
view which I can fathom. Why should Joyce 
desire your death ? I have always found him 
a faithful, zealous friend and counsellor — 
even in times of misfortune," he added, with 
a sigh. "I have been his protector, and have 
taken his son under my roof, and placed him 
near my only child— and now, who can I ever 
trust again ?" 

Stunned with these unexpected and extra- 
ordinary tidings, he continued for some moments 
to pace the room, unconsdous that he was not 
alone, giving utterance to the feelings which 
overwhelmed him. 

Lechmere now saw that he must either boldly 
deny the imputations thrown upon him' by 
Rosemaldon''3 story, or take leave of Horatia 
and the Abbey for ever ; so coming forward, 
with an air of the lowest humility and sorrow, 
he implored his friend and benefactor never to 
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believe that he could be guilty of treachery 
towards him. He protested his innocence of 
the whole plot, declared solemnly that Edwin 
must have stolen the ring from him, and 
fabricated the message, hy the orders of the 
wicked steward. 

Dungarvon looked at him without making 
any reply, and Augustus began to fear that his 
days of hope were indeed over. " It is as clear 
as the noon-day," he continued, in a beseech- 
ing tone, " that Joyce has made me the victim 
to serve some dreadful scheme of his own. I 
have recently discovered that he went to the 
masquerade at De Winton Park in the dis- 
guise of a sexton ; and most likely his hatred to 
the Marquis has arisen from his knowledge of 
Lady Horatia'x partiality. He saw that her 
affection was absolutely fixed on him, and that 
she had determined to conquer all the interpos- 
ing obstacles which prevent the union on which 
she had resolved ; and, foreseeing that his day 
of influence and rule would soon be over, he 
determined on this dreadful plan to get rid of 
one whom he imagined would prove an enemy. 
That is the only way in which I can account 
for his desperate conduct." 

Dungarvon knit his brow, but the remarks 
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of Lechnierc rivetted his attention., " Horatia 
knows that such a union can never take place," 
he said, in a^firm, low voice. 

Kosemaldon sighed deeply; he needed not 
this assurance to feel that they were divided 
on earth. But still this testimony to the 
strength of Horatia's interest in him was very 
dear to his heart, and, though he felt that his 
own fate would be dark, that no change in 
the £arrs opinions (had such taken place) 
could avail him now, the consciousness that 
for hiui she had committed an act from which 
she would have recoiled to save her own life, 
made him proud, grateful, and almost happy. 

" My lord," he said, turning to Dungarvon, 
" I have still much to say to you. I shall not 
stoop to answer Lord Lechmere, I only desire to 
explaiti every thing to your satisfaction. You 
will believe me when I affirm that I had no 
improper motive in writing to Lady Horatia, 
nor the slightest intention of persuading her to 
break her promises to you. And how can you 
suspect her P Did she not, at your command, 
banish me from her presence, refuse to listen to 
my pleadings — my entreaties? I would have 
died rather than enter your castle so long as its 
gates were barred against me, by your orders 
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and her willing assent, had I not had a most 
impMtant circumstance to communicate to 
her." 

Dungarvon longed to tell him how completely 
every sentiment be uttered harmonized with 
his own ideas c^ honour ; but he refrained — he 
knew that the barrier between them never could 
be broken down. 

" You have misunderstood me," said Au- 
gustus, " I never meant to blame you; your 
high character would render such an attempt 
ridiculous ; and, for Lady Httfatia, she is an 
angel: hut surely, I may be allowed to say 
that from this night forward her sentiments 
can no longer remain any secret. Her love 
has been proved beyond all question, and will 
be openly commented on." 

Rosemaldon glanced sternly at the artful 
deceiver ; Dungarvon, also, looked at him with 
surprise. 

" My daughter acted as I would have her 
always act," he said, proudly. " My Lord Mar- 
quis, we will repair to another room ; whatever 
prejudices or aversion 1 may have felt for your 
name and family, and I confess that they are 
too strong ever to be removed, I never felt 
towards you personally otherwise than as a 
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sincere admirer and friend. I would that it 
were in my power to offer you all I have to 
bestow r* He stopped, and Rosemaldon sought 
to relieve his embarrassment. He begged the 
Earl to prepare himself to listen to the reasons 
which bad induced him to seek a private inter- 
view with his daughter, as he wished him to 
know every thing before they parted. " You 
will then, I trust, acquit me," he concluded, 
" and confess that I was quite justJsfied in 
writing to her, instead of to yourself." 

" Does this secret concern herP" inquired 
DungarvoD. 

" It concerns you more nearly," said Ernest ; 
*' and I know that none but your daughter 
could break to you with sufficient tenderness 
what 1 had to impart. You would not have 
credited it from any other; you would not have 
credited the fact that your steward Joyce, the 
man whom you have always trusted could be a 
traitor — an assassin. I hardly know how to 
proceed." 

'* Say no more," cried Dungarvon, gasping 
for breath ; " you are hinting at crimes almost 
too horrible to be believed. Let us retire dse- 
where." He took the arm of Rosemaldon, to 
leave the room ; but, when he endeavoured to 
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walk, a sudden giddiness came over him, and 
he leant against the wall for support. 

" Be composed," said the Marquis, in a 
voice of encouragement. " I will conceal 
nothing from you ; I will not deceive you. 
Nay, Lord Dungarvon, lean on me:" press- 
ing the Earl's hand affectionately, he supported 
him from the apartment. 

The door closed upon them, and Lechmere, 
left to himself, felt like a culprit, already tried, 
heard, and condemned. It was plain that the 
Marquis had a secret to tell, which was not to 
be communicated to him ; all his conjectures 
respecting its nature were vague, doubtful, pro- 
fitless. His high hopes and ambitious specula- 
tions seemed all ruined and destroyed; it was 
impossible for him to form the faintest idea of 
what the result of this private conference 
might be to him. He listened impatiently at 
the door, looked from his window, but he 
could obtain no satisfactory solution of the 
doubts which haunted and perplexed him ; and 
more than an hour had passed in this state of 
uncertainty, before he saw Rosemaldon walking 
slowly from the Abbey. He listened again — 
perhaps Dungarvon would return, or send for 
him to his own room ; but no, Augustus was 
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dlBappointed. No footstep disturbed the quiet 
of the Abbey. Nothing was seen to awaken 
courage or cheer the gloom of his harassed 
mind. The owls came forth from the tall dark 
trees, purposely, it seemed, to wheel round 
and round his window, with their flapping 
wings, uttering foreboding screams; the most 
awful of all terrors took possesdon of him 
—he felt deserted. Oh, could he but steep 
his senses in the wisbed-for oblivion at once ! 

The medical gentlemen who had been eent 
for to see Lady Horatia, directed that she 
should be kept in a state of perfect quietude, 
that no one beside her personal attendants 
should be suffered to enter bet room for 
days; and even wlien they had succeeded 
in restoring her to comparative tranquillity and 
health, they thought it necessary to tell the 
Earl that nothing must be mentioned in her 
presence which might destroy the good effects 
which had resulted from her short seclusion. 
When he went to visit her, therefore, he 
calmed the agitation of his feelings as well as 
he could : he could not deny himself the pri- 
vilege of soothing her mind. So hour after 
hour, he sat by the side of her sofa, striving 
entertain her, putting <mi a disguise of content- 
VOL. u. p 
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tnent; while in reality he writhed under 
apprehensions, a prey to aoxieties, which in- 
volved the honour and the happiness of his life. 
His heart was like the troubled sea ; without a 
beam of light upon it. 

When he 1^ his daughter, he would go forth 
and wander alone to the exact spot in the glen 
where she bad stood so bravely on that event- 
ful night, and after prayers of thankfulness 
that she had been spared to him, he would send 
on a tnesseoger to Fanga's hut to bring him 
an account of Joyce who was lying there, still 
bovering between life and death, raving inco- 
herently in consequence of the agonies he suf- 
fered from his wound. 

The illness and probable death of this 
wretch seemed to weigh heavily on Dun- 
garvon's spirits. Whenever his messenger re- 
turned from the hut, he directed that he should 
be sent into his library, and questioned him 
often and eagerly upon all that the sick man 
raved about; and finding that no one could 
either make him sensible of their meaning, or 
understand what he said, he would utter some 
exclamation, but whether of surprise or regret 
the servants could not well comprehend. 

As soon as Horatia had nearly recovered 
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from her illness, she became painfully alarmed 
at the depression and hidden sorrow observa- 
ble in her father^s appearance. He would 
sit for hours witWut taking the slightest 
notice of what was passing, and if he were 
spoken to, he would start and sigh heavily, and 
then relapse into silence again. *' He thinks," 
thought Horatia, " that Joyce must die of his 
wounds ; and in that case, I shall be indicted 
for a murder." This idea, though sufficiently 
horrible, was better than any other on which 
her fancy could bear to dwell. 

She spoke to her good friend, Dr. Bratton, 
and entreated him to comfort the Earl, and 
strengthen his heart against the heavy trial 
which might be in store for him ; and also, to 
visit Joyce, and see whether he could not bring 
him into a penitent frame of mind : Dr. 
Bratton assured her that her fears were per- 
fectly groundless, but that he would not miss 
any opportunity of rousing the Barl from his 
dejection, and the criminal from his wicked- 
ness. 

Dungarvon, however, paid little attention to 
the good doctor's homilies. He enforced all 
the claims which Lady Horatia, which society 
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had upon him, and begged him for his own 
sake to shake off the gloom from his soul, and 
look forward to the many happy years which 
were in store for him ; but (he Earl merely 
thanked him for his kindness, and requested 
that he might not be disturbed. Dr. Bratton 
sighed to think that a man so gifted should 
abandon himself s prey to reflections, which, to 
judge from their effects upon his mind, must 
be of a painful and gloomy nature; but 
there was an air and look about Dungarvon 
which forbade all attempt to force his confi- 
dence. Gradually, the neighbours began to 
whisper — they were never invited within the 
walls of the Abbey — there must be some mystery 
in it,— and rumours long forgotten and in- 
sinuations long silenced, came forth as a page 
for history. 

At length, no one ventured to intrude upon 
the solitude in which Dungarvon had buried 
himself, save Rosemaldon ; and, strange to say 
he seemed to possess a power, unguessed by 
any one, to charm away the fiend melancholy 
from the Earl's breast. He roused him to 
converse — he calmed his mind, awakened hope ; 
until Dungarvon became so eager for his 
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presence, so miBerable at liis absence, that 
even his own family wondered what could be 
the spell which he had cast ov6r the afflicted 
and reserved statesman. 
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